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| Comment on the Week 





“The Seven Storey Mountain” is tops 

A challenging ad appeared in the New York Times for 
February 21. Reproducing the “Best Seller” list in the 
same paper from the preceding day, the ad disclosed that 
Thomas Merton’s now famous book was in eleventh place. 
Weekly sales figures which are itemized in the ad, how- 
ever, prove that The Seven Storey Mountain is the best- 
selling non-fiction book on the market. In fact, the ad 
offered to buy the same space the following Monday for 
any publisher who could show better sales for any other 
non-fiction book. As of present writing, Harcourt, Brace 
and Co. has had no takers. The whole story of the sales 
of SSM and of the reporting of those sales is interesting 
and somewhat disturbing. Several months ago, when it 
had already sold 80,000 copies, it was listed way down in 
fifteenth or sixteenth place. During the week of February 
18, a phenominal 21,360 copies were sold, and week after 
week a steady average of 1,500 sales a day is maintained. 
As of February 28, no less than 142,000 copies had 
passed over the counters. Yet, in no list seen to date, 
does the book gets its proper rating. Why? Is this a proof 
that we ought to cock a wary eye at all best-seller lists? 
(Oh-oh, and what about our own Book-Log?) Or is it 
that booksellers and list-compilers fight shy of giving a 
monk a break? 


The men who didn’t come to dinner 

Here are five men who, you would think, should know 
what is going on in this country of ours: Benjamin Fair- 
less, president of U. S. Steel; Cass Canfield, chairman 
of Harper's; Hubert H. Humphrey, U. S. Senator from 
Minnesota; Spyros Skouras, president of Twentieth Cen- 
tury-Fox; Hugo Rogers, Borough President of Manhat- 
tan, N. Y. Yet all five took Dr. Guy Emery Shipley’s 
bait and consented to attend the dinner at which Shipley’s 
paper, the Churchman, would give an award for promot- 
ing brotherhood to anti-Catholic Bishop G. Bromley Ox- 
nam. Dr. Shipley is the Protestant minister who led six 
other ministers on a conducted tour through Yugoslavia 
—at Tito’s expense—in 1946, to prove that there was no 
persecution of religion there. In May, 1948, Secretary of 
State George Marshall refused the Churchman award 
when he found that the magazine was parroting the 
Wallace-commie line against the Marshall plan and Amer- 
ican foreign policy. In resigning from the post of vice 
chairman of this year’s Churchman dinner, Mr. Fairless 
said that he had been misled about the Churchman’s 
Policies. Mr. Skouras did not seem to know that the 
Paper was bitterly attacking his big picture of 1948, the 
anticommunist Iron Curtain. Yet Dr. Shipley is no 
shrinking violet; the Yugoslav tour and the Marshall 
refusal got plenty of publicity. We wonder what means 
these Prominent Americans—top leaders in business and 
politics—use to keep informed on public affairs. 


Expanding social security 

Stalled on most other issues, the Administration has 
succeeded in starting its social-security program through 
legislative channels. All last week the House Ways and 
Means Committee listened to expert testimony on the 
bills which Chairman Robert Doughton introduced Feb- 
ruary 21 at the personal instance of the President. The 
bills (HR 2893 and HR 2892) are aimed at three general 
objectives. They extend coverage of old-age and surviv- 
ors’ insurance to 20 million additional workers, and raise 
benefits paid under it. They provide all those included 
in the program with disability insurance. They grant 
Federal aid to the States for the “needy” (home relief) 
as distinguished from the aged, blind, and needy children, 
who are already receiving Federal assistance. Judging 
by the hearings so far, the legislators seem favorably 
disposed toward the whole program, although some of 
them have questioned witnesses sharply about the pro- 
posal for home relief. Under the Administration plan the 
Federal Government would pay from forty to seventy- 
five per cent of State expenditures for the needy. In re- 
turn the States would be obliged to conform to a new set 
of Federal regulations. If these would in any way restrict 
the function of private agencies cooperating with State 
and local authorities, the committee members ought to be 
skeptical. Since the burden of security is not the sole 
responsibility of government, sound legislation should 
encourage private groups, not make them superfluous. 
The only other aspect of the program which is likely 
to arouse serious opposition is the extent to which bene- 
fits are increased under old-age and survivors’ insurance. 
Since a couple receiving today a maximum monthly pen- 
sion of $67.20 has only $39 in “1936 dollars,” this obvi- 
ously should be raised. Why not tie benefits to the cost 
of living, the adjustment to be made on an annual basis? 
The extension of insurance to types of temporary dis- 
ability not now reached by workmen’s compensation 
should be approved. Only three States now provide such 
insurance, 


GM bombshell 

If General Motors felt last week like the cat that 
swallowed the canary, that feeling was understandable. 
For the second year in a row it dealt its competitors, and 
big business generally, a blow where it really hurt. A 
year ago, just at the critical moment when corporation 
heads were rallying their forces to stop a third-round 
wage increase, GM suddenly broke ranks and gave its 
employes an eleven-cent boost. It did more than shatter 
hope of a united employer front against labor’s demands. 
It rubbed salt in open wounds. It persuaded the union 
to accept a contract which tied wages to living costs, of- 
fering as bait an annual “improvement factor” of three 
cents an hour. At this modest price GM bought peace 
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and stability for two years. That imaginative contract 
not only jolted competitors a year ago; it made it pos- 
sible last week for GM to jar them a second time. To 
appreciate why, see how the cost-of-living adjustment 
has worked up till now. For every change of 1.14 points 
up or down in the consumers’ price index of the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, wages go up or down a cent an hour. 
The change is made every quarter. In July, 1948, after 
the index had climbed steadily for three months, the 
workers received an added three cents an hour. In Oc- 
tober, there being no significant change in the index, 
wages stayed where they were. On January 15, the index 
was down 2.8 points below July. GM accordingly an- 
nounced that wages as of March 1 would be reduced two 
cents an hour. That cut in the wage bill prepared the 
way for the corporation’s 1949 bombshell. A day after 
the wage reduction was made known, it put into effect, 
with no warning at all, price cuts ranging from $10 to 
$40 on all its cars. 


Reaction: 

The combined wage-price cut turned the auto industry 
upside down. The United Auto Workers had just finished 
readying fourth-round demands, demands which called 
for social-security benefits plus wage increases. Quickly 
the union leadership moved to head off incipient dis- 
satisfaction among its GM members. The workers were 
told, and rightly so, that the 1948 contract was a good 
one. They were reminded that they had voted freely to 
accept it and had no choice now but to live up to it. 
The two-cent cut in wages, the officers insisted, left them 
just as well off as they had been in October. Their “real” 
wage remained the same. And in a few weeks it would 
be hiked three cents an hour when the annual “improve- 
ment factor” fell due. The union was not alone in its 
misery. The day before GM cut prices, Chrysler had 
increased them 6.6 per cent. After tossing the hot potato 
back and forth for two days, a Chrysler official told the 
press: 

GM reported a profit of 9.5 per cent on their sales in 

the first nine months of last year, compared with a 

profit of 5.69 per cent on sales earned by Chrysler 

for the full year of 1948. Perhaps now that they 
have seen the very fair prices which Chrysler Cor- 
poration has put on its superior new models cur- 
rently being introduced, they have decided it is to 
their advantage to get more in line competitively. 
That criticism of GM pricing was echoed by the union, 
which reminded the public that, only a few weeks before 
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reducing prices a “piddling” $10 on the Chevrolet, Gy 
had increased them by amounts ranging from $68 t, 
$138. Ford seemed confused; announced finally that jt 
was not reducing prices. GM just sat back and said noth. 
ing. It was playing a pat hand. 


Unmasking slave labor 

The unofficial investigation into slave labor and peon. 
age throughout the world, recently undertaken in Ney 
York by a special committee of the Workers’ Defense 
League, was a bold and good step, but some cautions 
might be suggested. The committee, headed by Dr. Harry 
D. Gideonse, president of Brooklyn College, heard na. 
tives from behind the Iron Curtain charge, with good 
circumstantial detail, that Russia holds from eight to 
twenty million labor slaves; that she has uprooted and 
still uproots millions along her borders so as to create 
“an ethnic insular barrier along the Soviet frontiers 
from the Baltic to the Black Sea”; that mortality among 
the slave laborers runs as high as fifteen per cent. Now, 
these charges have been made so often and have been 
so well substantiated by so many independent witnesses 
that there is little doubt of their truth. On the second 
day of the hearings, charges were made that slave labor 
and peonage are rampant in our own Southern States, 
mainly, of course, among the Negro population. This 
was hotly denied later, even by some Southern Negro 
leaders. We are certainly not lily-white in this matter, 
but to place our sporadic, disavowed abuses on the same 
plane as the Soviet’s universal and official system is 
needlessly to weaken our case. The purpose of the in- 
vestigation was to stimulate public opinion and to force 
some United Nations action. When and if that action 
comes, slavery anywhere will, of course, be under the 
spotlight, but the spotlight must be trained on points 
where the darkness is deepest and foulest, and that is 
within the barbed-wire compounds that abound in Rus- 
sia and the stooge countries. The Workers’ Defense 
League had a good idea, and has started a fine job. It 
would have been much finer had the witnesses prepared 
their brief on conditions in our Southern States more 
thoroughly. 


Jews are persecuted, too 

Matyas Rakosi, Cominform chief in Hungary, is a Jew. 
Rudolf Slansky, general secretary of the Communist 
Party in Czechoslovakia, is a Jew. Conceivably there are 
stupid and/or vicious people in America who are going 
to publicize such facts to explain the religious persecu- 
tion in Eastern Europe. Such instinctive anti-Semites will 
not be interested in exploiting the evidence of the sys- 
tematic persecution of the 650,000 Jews surviving behind 
the Iron Curtain. The evidence was summarized in a sur- 
vey made by the Jewish Labor Committee. The sixty-one 
page report, detailing the treatment of Jews, country by 
country, was presented at the labor organization’s cot- 
vention at Atlantic City on February 27. No significant 
difference in treatment is noted in any particular country. 
In every land, the report concludes, there is the same 
“success of the communist regimes in smashing Jewish 
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life, including their instruments of self-government and 
their very souls.” Repression of Zionist activities, destruc- 
tion of Jewish cultural groups, Jewish schools, Jewish 
communities is universal. “A thorough purge is going on 
in all phases of Jewish life in Poland,” the report indi- 
cates. “We cannot trust their patriotism,” shouted com- 
munist deputy Kapun, speaking of Czechoslovakia’s Jews. 
An Action Committee, therefore, under Communist Laura 
Simkova, was organized to purge them into “patriotism.” 
“A small powerful communist group reigns over the Jew- 
ish community in Rumania,” the Jewish Labor Commit- 
tee survey reveals. Rakosi a Jew? Stalin, it might be re- 
membered, was an Orthodox seminarian, and Hitler was 
baptized a Catholic. 


Sofia showpiece 

Having closed their one-week stand in Budapest, play- 
ing “The Mockery of Mindszenty,” the Soviet puppeteers 
moved their grisly show to the grim, granite Palace of 
Justice in Sofia, Bulgaria. There a new cast of charac- 
ters was employed in the evil and endless effort of Caesar 
to control religion. This time the entire Supreme Council 
of the United Protestant Churches in Bulgaria was put 
through the elaborate routine of voluminously docu- 
mented “confessions” to melodramatic charges, wildly 
self-incriminatory testimony, protestations that American 
and British influences were responsible for all sin, sob- 
bing repentance and hectic requests to be allowed to ex- 
piate all crimes in the service of the peoples’ revolution. 
The Rev. Vasil Ziapkov, chief of the Protestant Council, 
added the most fantastic note of all—salvation through 
the security police. Amid sobs he insisted hysterically that 
life is essentially a matter of death and resurrection. The 
trial, he insisted, meant death to his former self and re- 
tum to a new life through the kindness of the security 
police. Since Protestants in Bulgaria number only 14,000, 
attended by 138 clergymen who staff 70 churches, ob- 
servers wondered if the Soviets had a further purpose 
beyond breaking all religious groups. The fifteen Protes- 
tant ministers confessed contacts with American and Brit- 
ish members of the Allied Control Commission in the 
days when the Commission and not the Bulgarian Gov- 
ernment was the responsible authority in the land. Were 
Germans who are currently cooperating with Western 
Occupation Forces being given a warning of their fate 
should the Soviets take over Germany? 


Problem of the Arab refugees 

Dr. Bayard Dodge, adviser to the UN Relief of Palestine 
Refugees, has appealed again to private U. S. relief agen- 
cits for aid to the Arabs. This time he seems to have 
been adequately covered by the New York Times, whose 
report of Dr. Dodge’s Lake Success interview on Feb- 
tuary 3 occasioned our criticism of him (Am. 2/19, 
p.032). It was made to appear in the first report that 
Dr. Dodge overlooked the herculean efforts made by 
more than 2,000 Catholic relief workers in Israel and 
the surrounding Arab states. In a New York address on 
February 23, Dr. Dodge particularized the praise, which, 
it now transpires, he had actually paid to religious relief 


agencies in his first interview. According to the Times 

of February 24, 
he called attention to the “particularly fine job of 
work” done by the Roman Catholic Church and its 
relief committees, especially by making monasteries 
in Nazareth and other parts of Israel available to the 
refugees and by providing more than $200,000 
worth of supplies. 


“The refugees all want to go back to their homes in 
Israel,” continued Dr. Dodge, “but as there may be many 
delays, we feel it very necessary for the private agencies 
to continue their efforts after the UN program ends in 
September.” Why was September set as the cut-off date 
for refugee relief? The late Count Folke Bernadotte 
thought that by September all the 750,000 Arab refugees 
would have been returned to their homes. For the same 
reason he asked for only 29.5 million relief dollars. Dr. 
Dodge seems as sanguine, “although there may be many 
delays.” We are not so optimistic. In fact, we wonder 
whether many of these unfortunates will ever be per- 
mitted to return to Israel. It is rumored that the Israeli 
Government is urging Iraq and other Arab states to use 
the refugees as fellaheen, one grade above slave labor. 
More than rumor is the Israeli plan—as recently out- 
lined by Dr. Abraham Granovsky, the new Government’s 
land expert—to bring in 250,000 Jewish immigrants each 
year for the next three years. Can Israel accommodate 
an equal number of returning Arab refugees? Both the 
State of Israel and the UN must answer that question. 
The voluntary agencies cannot be expected to carry on 
unaided after the arbitrary date of September 1 if the 
question is left unsettled. 


“Point #’: perspective 

What, according to Fortune magazine, is our “last, 
visible hope of world economy,” such as would be re- 
quired for a world government? A “rebirth of interna- 
tional capitalism,” answers Fortune to its own question, 
“through the medium of the American businessman, 
who alone has the strength to bring about such a revolu- 
tion.” Such is the exciting perspective opened up by 
“Point 4” in President Truman’s inaugural address, his 
program for providing the undeveloped areas of the world 
with American technical and financial assistance. The 
scope of the proposal staggers the imagination. It 
arouses visions of electric power for Pakistan, uranium 
development in the Belgian Congo, mining and water 
power in tropical Africa, oil in Bolivia and Chile, rubber 
production in Brazil, schools and highways in Cuba, 
natural gas in Argentina, flood control in China. The 
United Nations jumps into the picture by placing at the 
program’s disposal the whole scheme of its specialized 
agencies. The World Food and World Health and Inter- 
national Labor organizations are already busy in these 
fields with their research, technical missions, statistics, 
labor conventions, etc. The World Bank, the International 
Monetary Fund and the Export-Import Bank talk in 
terms of thirty billion and several decades of operation. 
Private capital is willing to take huge risks, if only it 
can obtain necessary guarantees against political and 
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social interference. “Point 4” is hailed as the necessary 
completion of our European Recovery program, both for 
our own export trade and Europe’s supply of dollars. 


“Point #’: real objective 

At the heart of all this excitement, however, one ques- 
tion stands paramount. Is the ultimate purpose of this 
program as envisioned by major U.S. business enterprise 
precisely in accord with the President’s idea of its real 
objective? That objective was clearly emphasized by 
Secretary Acheson: “Only by helping the least fortunate 
of its members can the human family achieve the decent, 
satisfying life that is the right of all people.” Is it our 
real aim to let “democracy stir the peoples of the world 
into triumph and action, not only against their human op- 
pressors, but also against the ancient enemies—hunger, 
misery and despair”? Or is “Point 4” to be welcomed 
merely as a glorious opportunity for American business 
know-how and flair for profit? Harsh experience taught 
the colonial governments of Britain, France, Belgium and 
the Netherlands that the most brilliant colonial develop- 
ment schemes are doomed to failure if they neglect the 
spiritual dignity, the legitimate political aspirations and 
the concrete needs of the humblest native worker and his 
family. Must our eager future investors also need to 
learn by bitter experience and years of disastrous trial 
and error? The reply to this query rests with the in- 
telligence and conscience of their own organizations. 
Fortune’s ample research facilities, and the brain-trusts of 
our great enterprises, could well be employed in perfect- 
ing the necessary answer. Glittering prospects of United 
States world economic leadership call for a humble study 
of all the obligations such leadership imposes in the way 
of social justice and human brotherhood. 


Churchill on regional organizations 

The International Council of the European Movement 
for the political and economic unification of Europe held 
its first plenary session at Brussels Feb. 25-28. As further 
evidence of his interest in European union, His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII sent a message of “cordial good wishes.” 
Winston Churchill, who launched the Movement with his 
Zurich speech in 1946 and helped to give it concrete 
form at the World Congress of Europe at the Hague 
last May (AM. 5/22/48, p. 159), was the whole show. 
To the 140 delegates from 23 European nations and 
Western Germany, Mr. Churchill expressed his dissatis- 
faction with the United Nations. In its present condition, 
said he, “the UN cannot have the authority to prevent 
the approach of a new war and is in danger of losing 
the confidence and even the respect of those who were 
most ardent for its creation.” Churchill repeated the plea 
he made at the Hague on February 3, for regional organ- 
izations, which, he contends, are encouraged by the 
Charter of the UN, but have thus far played no effective 
part. Since a vast number of problems are regional in 
scope, Churchill wants them settled by regional action. 
Only matters of broader import need be referred to the 
UN. Once formed, the regional organizations should send 
representatives from their units to the supreme world 
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body. This change would eliminate much of the “babel 
of harsh voices” which has made the UN a “brawij 
cockpit.” It would also probably eliminate the United 
Nations. It is hard to see how the European regional 
organization, as visualized by Churchill, could be fitteg 
into the framework of the UN as now constituted, Aj. 
ready the Council of Europe, the creation of which the 
European Movement takes credit for hastening, ig re. 
ported to have invited three non-UN members, Eire, Italy 
and Portugal to join with Norway, Denmark and Sweden 
and the five Western Union nations. It may be asked 
how states which are not UN members can be members 
of a regional organization within the UN. It might further 
be asked whether Mr. Churchill is really interested jy 
bolstering the UN, or whether he puts his faith prin- 
cipally in the Council of Europe, buttressed of course by 
the Atlantic Pact. 


“No place to hide” 

Young Dr. David Bradley studied the radioactive effects 
of the second atomic bomb explosion at Bikini and con. 
cluded that in World War III there will be “No Place 
to Hide.” Convinced that too few Americans are aware 
of the lessons taught by the Bikini experiments, Dr, 
Bradley has interrupted his post-graduate medical studies 
to tell the public what radioactive contamination means. 
“They’re still thinking in terms of Hiroshima and Naga. 
saki,” he said when interviewed for the New York Times 
Magazine of February 27. 


Those explosions, of course, were in the air, and the 
rising heat carried the radioactive particles up into 
the stratosphere, where they dispersed harmlessly. 
Nobody considers that tidal wave at Bikini. Those 
particles didn’t disperse. They stayed right there. 
More than seventy ships were contaminated, and 
we've only been able to decontaminate nine of them. 


It was not surprising therefore that Dr. Bradley joined a 
deputation headed by W. T. Holliday, president of the 
Standard Oil Co. of Ohio, and Dr. Harold Urey, Nobel- 
Prize-winning atomic scientist, which on February 25 
sought the release of the Evaluation Report on the Bikini 
tests prepared for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Dr. Karl T. 
Compton, chairman of the Research and Development 
Board, gave them a sympathetic hearing. It is doubtful, 
however, if he can give the group satisfaction. President 
Truman revealed on December 2 that the report was al- 
ready on his desk. Although it has been cleared for 
publication by both military security officers and the 
State Department, the President has hitherto hesitated 
to release it. “Maybe,” said Dr. Bradley after the Comp- 
ton interview, “Mr. Truman is holding it back for some 
good reason.” We know of one good reason why the 
Bikini report on radioactivity should be released. Russia 
and—to an increasing extent—the other nations are 
beginning to look on the A-Bomb as just another, though 
extremely powerful, explosive. The whole threatened 
world might take it more seriously if its unique poisonous 
after-effects were graphically revealed. Then, perhaps, the 
nations might try harder to stop the current atomic arms 
race. Has Mr. Truman any “reasons of security” 4 
compelling for his stand? 
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The Congress and the Administration both approached 
the fight over the filibuster in the Senate in much the 
same spirit in which Mary Tinley Daly’s Kennedy family 
in last week’s AMERICA approached the prospect of Lent. 
It was a mixture of disgust and fear, tinged with a 
jense of futility and frustration. Both sides seemed to 
feel they were approaching a distasteful duty which 
yould lead to nothing but bad feeling. 

Beneath the surface, however, there was really a deep 
confusion which is characteristic of our modern Con- 
gresses. The filibuster is defended because it is the only 
way for a minority to save itself from the tyranny of a 
majority; it is attacked because it allows a minority to 
defeat the will of a majority. Both sides are partly right. 
Moreover, the struggle lay much deeper than the mere 
surface appearance of an advance fight against Mr. Tru- 
man’s civil-rights program; his whole social-welfare plat- 
form was in jeopardy. 

Here the confusion really began. The Republicans are 
depending on the Southern Senators to help them defeat 
or greatly amend the Administration’s health, housing, 
labor, anti-inflation and social-security proposals; yet 
they are bound by their platform and traditions to put the 
civil-rights program through. Mr. Truman could un- 
doubtedly buy decisive support from the South for his 
social reforms by yielding on civil rights; but he, too, 
is bound as the Republicans are. 

Moreover, the South, or a good part of it, really feels 
that if the Senate rule of unlimited debate is curtailed, 
it will lose the only weapon which has protected it since 
the Reconstruction period against further Northern ag- 
gression; and thus it will be left defenceless against what 
very many Southerners still believe are deep Northern 
designs against the South to keep it down. Thus regional 
interest, economic interest and party principle are en- 
gaged in a criss-cross struggle which cuts mere party 
lines and confuses the public. 





The fight over labor legislation seems to have a long way 
to go. One wonders if the real cleavage between those 
who want to go back to the Wagner Act and those who 
want to preserve Taft-Hartley will be understood. To 
appreciate the contrast, one has to read the two Acts to- 
gether. The difference between them is one of spirit, not 
mere letter. The Wagner Act was a social-scientists’ bill; 
Taft-Hartley was a lawyers’ bill. The spirit of the one was 
protective and permissive; the tenor of the other was 
punitive and detailed. One desired labor and management 
to get together as friends; the other assumed they were 
necessarily enemies. One looked to the meeting table; the 
other looked to the courts. Taken together, they illustrate 
the two great modern approaches to labor-management 
problems. 

One may wonder if a third bill will be able to reconcile 
the two ideas. Witrrip Parsons 
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Pope Pius XII has appointed Msgr. Luigi G. Ligutti, of 
Des Moines, Iowa, permanent observer for the Holy See 
to the UN Food and Agricultural Organization (FAQ). 
Msgr. Ligutti is executive secretary of the National Catho- 
lic Rural Life Conference. The Vatican applied to the UN 
for permission to send a permanent observer to FAO. The 
FAO general committee recommended that the request be 
granted, on account of the unique status of the Holy See. 
> America (N. Y.) hereby reports that Die Neue Zeitung 
(Munich) carried an item from Svenska Dagbladet 
(Stockholm), which received it in a dispatch from Rome, 
that the Vatican intends to set up its own air service in 
order to facilitate communication between Catholic mis- 
sions all over the world. The Rome-Stockholm-Munich 
story is dated Jan. 8. We await further news with an open 
mind, meanwhile marveling at the devious ways of com- 
munication in the modern world. 
> Latinoamérica is the latest addition to the family of 
magazines of general culture under Jesuit editorship. It 
is published monthly, in Spanish and Brazilian, by the 
Buena Prensa, Apartado 2181, Mexico, D.F. Subscrip- 
tion: $5 a year. 
> Speaking to the Providence (R. I.) Teachers’ Alliance, 
the Rev. William E. McManus, assistant director of the 
Education Dept., NCWC, said they had “an obligation in 
social justice” to join a free trade union. His reasons, 
as reported by NC News Service, were: 
The common good demands the unionization of all 
workers; union membership is a protection of pro- 
fessional integrity; teachers need the economic se- 
curity that collective bargaining produces; the wel- 
fare of the nation’s schools may be best advanced 
through the unionization of teachers; and teachers 
owe a debt of gratitude to union members, a debt 
to be paid by joining their ranks. 
> Bishop Mariano S. Garriga, Coadjutor of the diocese 
of Corpus Christi, Texas, will assume direction of the 
diocese March 15, on the resignation of Bishop Em- 
manuel B. Ledvina, who is retiring because of age and 
ill health. Bishop Ledvina, a native of Evansville, Ind., 
consecrated in 1921, is 80 years of age. Bishop Garriga, 
62, was born in Point Isabel, Texas. 
> A total of 8,867 Negro converts entered the Church in 
1948, the largest number in any single year since the 
Commission for Catholic Missions among the Colored 
people and Indians began its work 63 years ago. The 
Commission reckons that 362,427 Negroes are Catho- 
lics, or about one in forty of the colored population. Mis- 
sions for Negroes operate in 68 dioceses. There are 408 
churches for Negroes, staffed by 578 priests, 306 schools 
with 64,847 pupils. 
> Indian converts numbered 624. The Indian Catholic 
population is 95,335, or one in three. Indian missions 
are in 43 dioceses and the Vicariate of Alaska. They 
have 400 churches, 215 priests, 62 schools with 8,040 
pupils. C. K. 
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Are Catholics consistent? 


“You Catholics are inconsistent. On Cardinal Mindszenty 
Day you raised a thunderous protest against the persecu- 
tion of the Cardinal by Hungarian Communists. But 
where you control the government, as in Spain, don't 
you deny religious liberty to Protestants?” Homer 
Bigart’s four dispatches from Paris, reporting on a 
month’s visit to Spain and published in the New York 
Herald Tribune, February 21-24, raise this question 
again. 

Spain is not the Catholic Church. Contrasted with Irish 
Catholicism, for example, it ought to be obvious that 
Spanish Catholicism includes much that is peculiar to 
Spain’s turbulent history, primitive politics and proud 
nationalism. But since critics of the Catholic Church in 
America have raised the issue of Spain, we shall here 
make a few preliminary observations on this question. 

What are the facts? There are an estimated 20,000 
Protestants in Spain, with 160 chapels and 50 ordained 
clergymen. Their legal right to exist, as well as the 
serious limitations on that right, is stated in Article 6 of 
the “Spanish Bill of Rights” adopted by the Franco 
regime on July 27, 1945: 

The profession and practice of the Catholic religion, 

which is the religion of the Spanish State, shall en- 

joy official protection. Nobody shall be molested for 
his religious beliefs or in the private exercise of his 
worship. No public ceremonies or demonstrations of 
any but the Catholic religion shall be allowed 

(italics inserted). 

Several incidents have been reported in which the Carlist 
cadets, for example, did “molest” Protestants, in viola- 
tion of Article 6. 

The Catholic clergy, says Mr. Bigart, want to enforce 
this Article strictly so as to prohibit Protestant 
“proselytizing” and limit Protestants to strictly personal 
worship in their chapels. Catholic clerics want to achieve 
this limitation, not by violence, which they must and do 
disapprove of, but by law. 

We must remember that on the eve of the Civil War in 
Spain, many Catholic chapels were burned down. In his 
article appearing on February 21, Mr. Bigart cited as one 
asset of the Franco regime that “Spain is a country of 
law and order.” No Protestant clergyman is in jail, as 
Protestant ministers are in Bulgaria. Spaniards seem to 
believe that their country is ruled in a much more orderly 
way, with more legal protection for all religious groups, 
than it was in 1936 when the majority was violently 
tyrannized over by a revolutionary minority. Today the 
small Protestant minority is subject to legal disabilities, 

but it does enjoy a limited religious liberty. 

Since Bishop Oxnam and Mr. Bigart give the impres- 
sion that only Catholicism imposes restrictions on others. 
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let us look at Sweden. It has an established Lutheran 
Church, apparently unaware (like England) of the “great 
Protestant principle” of separation of Church and State 
Without special permission of the Swedish Governmen, 
the Catholic Church cannot even own property in Sweden, 
as Protestants can in Spain. If Protestants cannot occupy 
positions in the Spanish Government, neither can Catho. 
lics occupy cabinet posts in Sweden. Do American Catho. 
lics or, indeed, Swedish Catholics (5,809 in a population 
of 6 millions) shout about Lutheran “persecution” oi 
Catholics in Sweden? 

“Persecution” is a strong word. We do not use it to 
describe legal disabilities imposed on religious groups, 
such as exist in some form or other in most parts of the 
world and are at least understandable in terms of q 
nation’s history. By “persecution” we mean the systematic 
destruction of a people’s or a group’s religion. “Persecy. 
tion” supposes that a body of believers exists, of som 
particular faith, and that a campaign is waged to desiro; 
them. It does not mean legal restrictions on the spread of 
a religion. When atheists or any others systematically 
and forcibly destroy the historic religion of a nation— 
be it Catholic, Protestant or Jewish—we think that all 
believers ought to see the essential difference between such 
action and the preservation, by legal discrimination, of a 
national religion. 

Sectarianism among Christians is a great tragedy. Cath- 
olics did not break up the Church of Christ into hundreds 
of hostile sects. We still feel a strong kinship with all 
followers of Christ, and indeed with all believers in the 
one true God—a kinship which we cannot feel with revo- 
lutionary and materialistic atheists. 

Apart from the dogmatic claims of the Catholic Church 
to enjoy special rights, American Catholics can question 
the wisdom of insisting on legal discrimination in the 
particular ways characteristic of Hispanic peoples. We 
ourselves think they are often too rigid in their attitude 
towards such Protestants as already live in Spain. Spain 
is historically ill fitted to understand the reasons for en- 
larging religious freedom. But American Catholics can- 
not be held accountable. 

It would undoubtedly be much easier for the Spanish 
clergy to liberalize their position towards Protestants if 
the tactics of Protestants in Latin countries did not leave 
so much to be desired. When they insult the Blessed 
Virgin in Spain, for example, they arouse the same hos 
tility a Spaniard would meet here if he made a career 
of insulting the memory of George Washington or Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Let us recognize the real threat to religion in today’s 
world, and we will not fall into the divisive bickerings of 
sectarianism, which only play into the hands of the 
common enemies of all believers. 
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Labor’s duty to organize 


Last month the bishops of the province of Emilia in Italy 
sued a statement which entitles them to rank among 
the more zealous labor organizers of our time. In this 
remarkable document they did not content themselves— 
js clergymen do mostly—with reminding the workers 
that the Church defends their right te organize. The) 
did not offer them merely the customary paternal pat on 
the back or the usual expression of good will and es- 
em. They came right out and said bluntly that, given 
the present circumstances in Italy, all the workers under 
their jurisdiction had a duty to join a free and demo- 
cratic trade union. Here are their words as published in 
Qsservatore Romano on February 12: 
In order that labor unions shall not degenerate into 
instruments of violence and tyranny, but shall be al- 
ways maintained in the true and lasting interest of 
the working class . . . and especially in consideration 
of the present situation in our country, every form 
of sabotage should be energetically and efficaciously 
combated. And all workers should feel an obliga- 
tion to join a free and independent union so that 
they will be able to participate by their votes and 
actions in the defense and protection of the interests 
of their group and of the common good. 


Very likely this strong statement by the Italian bishops 
will add new fuel to’ the old controversy over the duty 
of workers to join trade unions. At the moment there 
seems to be fairly wide agreement that in our modern 
industrial society workers in general have a duty to 
organize for the purpose of collective bargaining. This 
teaching is based on the belief that without some degree 
of unionization many workers would be unable to obtain 
either a just wage or conditions of work befitting their 
dignity. In addition to this general obligation, which 
some compare with the obligation incumbent on men to 
marry and perpetuate the race, it is also widely held that 
certain workers might have a duty individually to join a 
union. One can imagine circumstances where in no other 
way except through forming or joining a union could 
these workers fulfill their grave obligations to their fami- 
lies and society. 

Some churchmen go beyond this. They teach that every 
worker in our modern industrial order has a duty, bind- 
ing in social justice or at least in charity, to join a trade 
union, without requiring any peculiar circumstances such 
as those now obtaining in Italy. At this point the con- 
troversy starts. 

In the statement addressed to the workers under their 
jurisdiction, it cannot be denied that the Italian bishops 
are imposing an individual obligation to join a trade 
union and participate in its affairs. It seems, however, just 
as evident that the bishops do not regard this obligation 
as absolute and universal, but relative and _ restricted, 
since they stress a set of circumstances which can scarce- 
ly be regarded as normal and generally relevant. 

What are these circumstances? 

Italy is in the front-line trenches in the cold war be- 
tween Soviet Russia and the West. The Communists, 
breaking a solemn promise made in 1945, have been us- 


ing their dominant position in the Italian Confederation 
of Labor (CGIL) to sabotage industrial recovery, ob- 
struct the Marshall Plan and undermine the legal Govern- 
ment of Italy. There is good reason to believe that in 
conducting themselves in this turbulent fashion, the Com- 
munists have been following orders from abroad. Five 
months ago a group of democratic trade-union leaders 
broke with the CGIL and formed the Free Italian Con- 
federation of Labor (LCGIL). They are now intent on or- 
ganizing the unorganized, on giving Italian workers hon- 
est, democratic trade-unionism. The struggle between the 
CGIL and LCGIL is therefore a life-and-death battle for 
the freedom and independence of Italy. In these grim 
circumstances, and precisely because of these circum- 
stances, the Italian bishops imposed on workers the duty 
to take part in the struggle by joining a free and demo- 
cratic trade union, that is, a union afhiliated with LCGIL. 

We do not believe the Italian bishops can be cited as 
supporting the position that in modern industrial society 
each individual worker has a duty to join a trade union. 
Nevertheless, their fine statement should make the rugged 
individualists among workers think in more fraternal and 
social terms than is their wont. That was its purpose. As 
the leaders of LCGIL set about organizing Italy’s unor- 
ganized, they met two obstacles. The first was fear of 
communist reprisals, The second was selfishness. Many 
workers could see no sense in paying dues to a union 
when the union was legally obliged to represent them 
anyhow. It was at this self-serving mentality that the 
bishops aimed their statement. If the cap fits, workers in 
other lands can put it on. 


Pattern of treachery 


The last days of February, 1949, will be remembered as 
the time when communist leaders in Europe and America 
disclosed what they and their followers would do if 
their native countries had the bad luck to be at war 
with Soviet Russia. The progress of the Marshall Plan 
and the Atlantic pact seemed to explain the timing. 

In France, universal indignation was aroused when 
Maurice Thorez asked if the workers and peoples of 
France could show any other attitude than non-resistance, 
in the case of a war against the Soviet Union and of the 
Soviet Army’s invasion of French soil. Threats of judicial 
procedure—difficult under the adroit wording used by 
Thorez—were accompanied by a rousing condemna- 
tion of Thorez, 386-182, in the National Assembly. 

In Italy, Thorez’ threat of passivity was bettered by 
communist leader Togliatti, who announced that it was 
every Communist’s duty to help the Russians if they were 
“compelled to pursue an aggressor on Italian soil.” 
American millionaires, said Togliatti, would like to make 
war on the Soviet Union. “This would not be a national 
war but a typical war of social classes and ideologies, a 
war of reaction and capitalists against social programs 
and the workers.” Thorez had already explained that, by 
its very definition, “the country of socialism cannot prac- 
tise a policy of aggression and war.” British Communists 
promptly followed the Franco-Italian lead. 
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Since Anna Louise Strong, the Soviet regime’s No. 1 


American propagandist, recently bounced from Moscow, 
is now conveniently in this country, it might comfort 


her, in her present embarrassing position, to note how 
exactly Messrs. Thoreziand Togliatti (alias J. V. Stalin) 
reproduce the very language that she (alias J. V. Stalin) 
used in 1936 in her book, The Soviet World (Henry Holt, 
p- 151 sq.). Any future war, explained Miss Strong, 
would be no mere war between nations. It would stir 
up class conflicts throughout the world. The only ques- 
tion in Miss Strong’s mind was how deep and bitter 
would be the struggle, “before the far-flung peoples know 
and copy” the Soviet Union. Nothing, however, could 
stop the advance of the Soviet’s “world-wide forces.” 

Four years before Miss Strong, William Z. Foster, now 
head of the Communist party in the United States, had 
taught in his Toward Soviet America (Coward-McCann) 
that the final aim of the Communist International was to 
overthrow world capitalism and replace it with “the 
World Soviet Union.” This would he no peaceful process, 
but one supported by the “armed might of the workers,” 
by an organized Red Guard, and finally by a “firmly dis- 
ciplined Red Army.” The same Foster, on March 2, 1949, 
added the United States to the list of nations to be 
sabotaged in the event of war with Russia. 

Such is the exact pattern for total treason. In the past, 
treason was disloyalty to one’s own country by allegiance 
to a foreign Power. This new pattern of treason is deeply 
concerned with all countries. It knows only the bloody 
warfare of classes and ideologies, with the intent of sub- 
jecting the entire human race to one atheistic police state. 
For these world revolutionaries, the United States, 
France, Italy or any other country, simply does not exist. 
This is the mentality we must deal with in any test of our 
country’s defense. 


Truman in trouble 


A good two weeks before President Truman addressed a 
roaring Jackson-Jefferson dinner in Washington on Feb- 
ruary 24, it had become obvious that the election honey- 
moon with Congress was over. The Southern Democrats, 
incensed by the President’s determination to go ahead 
with his civil-rights program, had started making eyes 
at their Republican playmates in the 79th and 80th Con- 
gresses. Should this old conservative coalition jell, the 
whole Truman domestic program might be in jeopardy. 
With regard only for party labels, this is the composi- 
tion of the 8lst Congress: 


House Senate 
Democrats .......0.sss000 263 54 
ere eer ee 171 42 


Analyzing the Democratic line-up from the viewpoint of 
the Truman program (civil rights excluded), the Wash- 
ington bureau of the New York Times reports these sur- 
prising results: 


House Senate 
Wath Demman <... 24.44.22. 180 31 
RE Shp taneesoee 25 6 
DES 1110 DR a eg eerste g ae 58 17 
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Thus the President is working on a very thin margin, }f 
all the doubtful votes swing to him, he has a bare work. 
ing majority, especially in the Senate. If some of then 
go the other way, as they almost certainly will, he cay 
put his program over only with Republican help. Strange 
spot for a man who only three months ago was swept 
triumphantly into office! 

The President, however, as the country well knows, 
has a stout, fighting heart, and it is much too early yet 
to write off his Fair-Deal program as a total loss. Sti] 
fired with the belief that he has a mandate from the 
people, he warned Democrats in Congress, in his Jack. 
son Day speech, that he expected them to enact the plat. 
form on which he and they were elected. Else, he hinted, 
he might make a swing around the country and tell the 
people how their Government was being run. If he started 
tomorrow, this is what he would have to report. 

The civil-rights program is stymied by a controversy 
over rules to limit filibusters. The labor law will be large. 
ly written on the Senate floor—probably under the ip. 
spiration of the liberal Republican Senators Ives and 
Morse. A bill to continue and tighten rent controls was 
introduced January 24. Hearings started in the Senate 
March 3. Prospects good. Prospects good, too, for hous. 
ing legislation. The Senate Banking Committee approved 
a bill on February 25 calling for 810,000 low-rent hous. 
ing units by 1955 and granting $500 million for slum 
clearance. The bill is acceptable to the President, and 
will pass. The House Education and Labor Committee 
has finished hearings on a bill to raise minimum wages 
from forty to seventy-five cents. No great sense of ur- 
gency present. The President may have to settle for sixty 
cents. On February 28, the House Ways and Means Con- 
mittee opened hearings on bills to expand the nation’s 
social-security program. 

That just about tells the story of the first two months 
of the 81st Congress. Nothing has yet been done about 
river development or taxation. Though bills have been 
introduced to provide health insurance, to give the Presi- 
dent broad powers to regulate prices of critical com- 
modities in short supply (and wages which affect them) 
and to deal with production bottlenecks, hearings have 
not yet begun. Seasoned observers doubt that either of 
these bills has much of a chance to become law. Pros- 
pects are better for Federal aid to education. Two bills 
have been introduced, and eventually one of them is like- 
ly to pass. So far, though, no hearings have been held. 

If the President should make a report like this to the 
country, he might discover that not everybody who sup- 
ported him favors every plank in his platform. The 

farmers in lowa and Wisconsin are not interested in 
doing away with Taft-Hartley. Most of them probably 
favor the law. It is a question whether urban house- 
wives, whose vote for the i’resident was a protest against 
high prices, are enthusiastic al;cut compulsory health in- 
surance or Federal aid to education. Mr. Truman un- 
doubtedly has a mandate from the people, and the Con- 
gress does wrong in blocking his efforts to obey it. But 
the mandate is something less than the platform on 
which he stood. 
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st. Patrick’s Day 
reflections: 1949 


_ a 
J.J. Murphy 
aa. 


For almost two hundred years, Americans of Irish ex- 
traction have gathered together on St. Patrick’s Day to 
buoy one another up with extravagant oratory about 
the glories of the Irish-American race. As the evening 
progresses, the achievements of our Gaelic ancestors be- 
come astounding. We Irishmen won the Revolutionary 
War; we held the center of the Union line at Gettys- 
burg; we turned the tide at Chateau-Thierry. And so 
on, until the last strains of Galway Bay die on the morn- 
ing air of March 18, and St. Patrick’s Day is over for 
another twelve months, 

But this is the year of Our Lord, 1949. The day of 
the Kellys and the Curleys has given way to the age of 
the Kennellys and McMahons. The outlandish oratory 
that was excusable in a day when we were a barely 
tolerated minority is no longer in place. The story of 
Al Smith’s campaign has already appeared too often 
under a Gaelic by-line. In short, Irish-America has come 
of age. 

We have reached a point where we can face the full 
picture and should face it. We Irish-Americans know the 
undoubted merits of our ancestors and their contribu- 
tions to America and the world. It might profit us to look 
at the other side, and make an examination of our Irish- 
American conscience on St. Patrick’s Day, 1949. 

Under four headings, I should like to propose a few 
thoughts about our people that are common to many 
Irish whom I have met in all parts of the country. I 
offer these points for an examination of conscience only 
as a help to my people. There is no rancor in my heart 
—why should there be? Nor do I wish to imply that 
Americans of other ancestries do not have any or all of 
these failings. That they exist in other people does not 
necessarily make them less offensive in Irish-Americans. 

First, what about the Irish attitude toward Christian 
marriage? In the Irish love of the priesthood and the 
religious life is there not too often a concomitant lack 
of full appreciation of the sacrament of matrimony? It 
is true that when some modern secular periodical wants 
to show how many gadgets a family needs today, it will 
probably show Kathy and Tom Mulloy and their nine 
children. It is equally probable, however, that the Mul- 
loys are the only Irish-American youngsters with many 
brothers and sisters in Annunciation School in any big 
city in America. 

Check the Irish families in a number of metropolitan 
parochial schools, and you will find that large families 
are the exception. This, of course, is not necessarily evil 
in itself, but it may stem from wrong attitudes not neces- 
sarily sinful. I purposely omit sinful causes because of 
the difficulty of getting statistics, and because sin is not 
a peculiarly Irish problem. 


Ir ANYONE is going to write this way about Irish- 
Americans, it had better be a Father Murphy—and it 
is. He is presently stationed in Denver, Colo. AMERICA, 
which has often praised the Irish, prints this piece of 
self-criticism with the feeling that Irish-Americans 
have much more to offer their country than the annual 
remembrance of a glorious past. 


Late marriage, however, is a strong Irish failing, as 
was ably demonstrated (for Ireland) in an AMERICA 
article (8/14/48) by a prominent Catholic sociologist, 
Dr. Clement S. Mihanovich. The percentage of adult un- 
married among the Irish is very high. I have often heard 
priests on the home missions mention that this fact is 
verified to an alarming degree in almost every Irish- 
American community. Four of the children of my Irish- 
born grandparents never married; three of the other four 
married late in life. Of the ten children in the second 
generation (after eight in the first), four are past fifty 
and unmarried; two married when over forty; two when 
almost thirty; only one at a reasonably early age; I 
entered the priesthood. These personal figures would not 
be at all significant were it not for the fact that they 
formed a pattern found in the families of all Irish-Ameri- 
cans in the seminary with me, and quite in contrast with 
the record of those of other ancestry. 

May not a chief cause of this be an underlying touch 
of Jansenism, which Bruce Marshall so pleasantly de- 
scribed as “the impression that God made an artistic mis- 
take when He planned the mechanics of procreation?” 
This shows itself in the reluctance of Irish parents to pre- 
pare the minds of their 
daughters for motherhood, 
as other Catholic peoples, 
such as some Slavic-Ameri- 
can groups, do so well. It 
shows itself in an attitude to- 
ward the religious state that 
carries with it an undervalu- 
ing of the sacrament of mat- 
rimony, an attitude revealed 
on occasion even by some 
teaching sisters. In short, Irish-Americans seem to be 
committing race suicide. 

Second, are we Irish-Americans not guilty in a marked 
degree of what our Holy Father calls, in Sertum Laetitiae, 
the encyclical to the American bishops, one of the great- 
est evils in modern America, the flight from the land? 
Hundreds of once flourishing Irish villages in the Mid- 
west find the names Houlihan and McEvoy no longer on 
the mail-boxes but only on the tombstones. I remember 
hearing a priest say last year about a certain archdiocese 
well endowed with flourishing farm lands: “One after 
another of our smaller rural parishes cannot support a 
pastor any more. Too many Irish are moving out.” This 
Irish-American priest, fortunately, at least deplored the 
situation. His attitude contrasted sharply with that of 
another clergyman with whom I was associated. His point 
of view is best seen from the words he always used to 
his better high-school graduates: “Now begorrah, you’ve 
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got brains. Well, go to the city where you can use them! 
Is there any wonder that his parish was a shell? 

I do not advocate a “back-to-the-farm movement.” 
Farming takes brains, experience, land and capital, and 
not all people have this fourfold endowment. I do be- 
lieve, however, that Irish farm boys, as well as boys of 
every other national ancestry who are interested in rural 
living, should be encouraged to stay on the farm and 
trained to make a success of farming. 

I recommend, likewise, a back-to-the-small-communi- 
ties-movement. There are too many Irish in Chicago and 
Boston, and not enough in the Bloomingtons and Sacra- 
mentos and Fargos and Shreveports of our land, and 
proportionately even less in the towns of four or five 
thousand people. City-encased Irish-Americans still give 
evidence of a semi-mystic love of the land. They will com- 
plain of the difficulties of raising a family in the con- 
gested districts. Yet even those who could, refuse to 
move into areas where the family can have the light and 
space and air it needs. 

Third, no group of people in the world has more rea- 
son to avoid race prejudice than the Irish. Yet, despite 
all the sufferings their ancestors endured because of na- 
tional and religious bigotry, too many modern Irish 
have chosen to follow the example of Oliver Cromwell 
rather than of martyred Oliver Plunkett in dealing with 
their fellow men. Not only do they discriminate against 


Storm signals 
over Japan 





Richard L-G. Deverall 





There is every indication that the Allied Occupation of 
Japan has recognized the immediate and growing danger 
of a developing economic and political typhoon within 
Japan which may not only sweep away the investment of 
America in Oriental democracy, but indeed may lead 
directly to a communist dictatorship in Japan. 

After almost three years of unprecedented liberty and 
freedom, the left-wing trade unions of japan, under the 
joint leadership of the Communist Party and the National 
Congress of Industrial Unions (NCIU), planned for the 
summer of 1948 a labor crisis calculated to overthrow 
the Government. The strong and decisive action of Gen- 
eral Douglas MacArthur completely broke the back of 
this communist-directed build-up for revolution in Japan. 
But the curbing of the Red unions did not solve Japan’s 
basic economic problems. 

Speaking in northern Sapporo on July 25, Mr. Sanzo 
Nozaka, Comintern-trained communist leader in Japan, 
told his audience: “The present dispute is the struggle 
for revolution. We did not expect that General MacAr- 
thur’s letter would be announced as early as it was. . . 
Our Party does not have enough power to cope with this. 
But since the Party has been challenged, we must fight.” 
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down-trodden minorities; they too blatantly assume the 
“God-loves-the-Irish” attitude in dealing with other well. 
established American groups. 

Last, there are too many successful Irish-American; 
who are not outstanding for their adherence to the papal 
program of social justice. These “O’Rourkes”—to use , 
term an AMERICA article (3/6/48) has made popular— 
whether they be laymen or priests, shout “communism” 
at every move toward social reform, even when these 
programs are far to the right of Quadragesimo Anno. 
In some cities priests and lay people, attempting to im. 
prove industrial relations, have found that the Irish. 
American employer is frequently the hardest man with 
whom to deal. Along with some labor leaders who bear 
” as they call it, 
of the Church into business affairs. Had they only read 
fifteen pages of Quadragesimo Anno, they would have 
seen that the Church does not try or even intend to im. 
pose her spiritual authority in “technical matters” of 
business enterprise, but only in those questions “that 
have a bearing on moral conduct.” 

For those of you who have remained with me thus 
far, my fellow Irish-Americans, there is no need to sun. 
marize or to moralize. Each can draw his own conclu. 
sions. Let’s simply act on the resolutions we have derived 
from this examination of conscience. If we do that, March 
17, 1949, will be our most valuable St. Patrick’s Day. 


Irish names, they resent the “intrusion,” 


Four Weexs Aco Mr. Deverall, one-time Chiej oj 
Labor Education under MacArthur in Japan, told 
AMERICA readers how the General had blocked a 
Soviet attempt to seize Japan through the unions. Here 
he shows how the indefatigable Comrades make capi- 
tal out of Japan’s economic difficulties and our eco- 
nomic mistakes. 


Thereupon Nozaka told his followers that henceforth the 
Communists must devote more time to politics, less to 
the union movement. That the Communists have not 
lost any time was evident late in January of this year 
when Japan had its third General Election under the 
Occupation. In the first election (1946) the Party, with 
only a few thousand members, was politically insignif- 
cant. In 1947, it polled 873,000 votes, with its top four 
leaders elected to the Diet. But in January of 1948 the 
Communists polled 2,984,383 votes, put thirty-five Com- 
munists in the Diet and, most important, emerged as the 
third largest party in Japan. 

The rise of the Communists to power is largely the 
story of their manipulation of the communist-dominated 
NCIU. And the rise of the NCIU is in turn the story of a 
rampant inflation inside Japan which, in my opinion, was 
cultivated by the reactionary Japanese on one hand, and 
used by the Communist Party on the other. 

The worker who received three to four yen per day 
in 1945 is now being paid from 300 to 400 yen per day. 
Although the inflation in Japan is not as sky-reaching as 
that in Nationalist China, the fact remains that inflation 
within Japan has grown rapidly under the Occupation. 
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And students of history know that not only hunger and 
jamine, but inflation, too, is the mother of revolution. 

Foreign trade, the revival of heavy industry and a 
multitude of other economic problems which are so basic 
in our country are not quite as important in Japan as 
food. 

The urban white-collar class and the urban workers, a 
minority of some 40 per cent of the population, consti- 
tute the food problem in Japan. Urban workers and the 
white-collar group have during the past three years spent 
from 50 to 70 per cent of their cash income for food, and 
food alone. Food is the essential item. At the close of the 
war, Japan enjoyed a fairly competent food-rationing 
system, with surplus food taken from the farmer and dis- 
tributed to the city people through official channels at 
controlled prices. But when the Occupation entered 
Japan, the system collapsed. Farmers refused to turn in 
their food and sold it on the black market. The Japanese 
police practically went on strike as far as preventing 
black-marketing was concerned. But the most devastating 
single item was that on November 20, 1945 the Occupa- 
tion permitted the lifting of price ceilings on fish and 
vegetables, both as important as rice for the typical Japa- 
nese. Within the month the very slow inflation of Septem- 
ber-November, 1945, picked up speed. The new unions 
formed by the Communists and Socialists, facing terrifi- 
cally inflated food prices, demanded wage increases rang- 
ing from 300 to 500 per cent. Japanese government 
workers, hardest hit by this inflation of food prices, be- 
came the leaders of the drive for higher and ever higher 
wages. As General MacArthur well knows, the spring- 
board for communism has been the inflation which began 
early in the Occupation. ; 

Strangely enough, the Occupation took little action to 
crack down on the food situation. The Communists had 
been busily telling the farmers not to turn in their rice 
and urging city workers to strike for higher wages in 
order to buy black-market rice. They also told the people 
not to pay their taxes; so by December, 1947, tax collec- 
tions had fallen so low that remedial action was needed. 
Early in 1948 the Occupation assigned groups of officers 
to supervise enforcement of economic laws relating to 
black marketing. Allied officers supervised Japan’s com- 
munist-influenced tax collectors. But the food situation. 
although somewhat improved, continued to be the lever 
which forced further inflation and served the Com- 
munist Party as a tool for continued manipulation of the 
labor unions. 

Finally. on December 17, 1948, the State Department 
and the Army issued a stern directive to the Japanese 
Government ordering that immediate measures be taken 
to bring about improvement in both production and dis- 
tribution of food. Washington ordered a balancing of the 
Japanese budget, improved tax-collection programs, wage 
stabilization, strengthened and expanded price controls 
and more efficient collection of food. The impression 
given by the press was that MacArthur had watched the 
Japanese Government try to deal with the problem until 
it failed so badly that he was finally forced to crack down. 

The fact of the matter is that as far back as Septem- 


ber 24, 1945, General MacArthur issued his firsi order 
to the Japanese Government, requiring a report witiiin 
ten days on the measures to be taken by the Japanese 
to bring about “firm control of wages, prices, and ration- 
ing . . . stimulation of production of all essential con- 
sumers’ commodities. . . .” 

Although I have no doubt that many Japanese reac- 
tionaries and bureaucrats played their part in the failure 
of this program, the original stern program ordered by 
General MacArthur was sabotaged by certain persons 
within his own Headquarters. Whether the sabotage was 
deliberate or merely the result of ignorance | do not 
know. But I do know that the removal of fish and vege- 
tables from price control was approved by Allied off- 
cials. And I do know that on January 29, 1946 Mac- 
Arthur’s Labor Division submitted a report to the Far 
Eastern Commission which stated: “. . . in view of the 
controlled rise in prices, any enforcement of wage sta- 
bility would be impractic- 
able. . . .” Continued stabs at 
control were made by the eco- 
nomic “experts” attached to 
MacArthur’s Headquarters, but 
when the Russian member of 
the Allied Council in Tokyo at- 
tacked the economic policies of 
the Occupation and charged 
that there was “no struggle 
against inflation, no price con- 
trol, no control of distribution, no measures against the 
black market,” the Allied economic experts replied with 
answers described by the press as “adequate.” However, a 
friendly member of the Council also observed: “We do 
not improve the economic situation by giving adequate 
replies.” 

As a prelude to the State-Army directive of December. 
MacArthur’s Headquarters during November issued an 
order to “hold the line” inside Japan, forbade any 
wage increases which would result in price increases and 
refused further government subsidies or loans to any 
enterprise granting wage increases. By February of the 
present year, with employers caught between union de- 
mands and the Allied crackdown, the employers an- 
nounced that they had already granted wage increases, 
and had used Government tax money to pay them. One 
large Tokyo enterprise announced: “No wages after next 





month.” 

Meanwhile General MacArthur issued a letter in De- 
cember to the Japanese Government, advising that no 
“improvident political conflicts, unobjective labor strife 
and ideological pressures” would be permitted to obstruct 
implementing of the new economic policy. This announce- 
ment and the breaking-up of planned strikes had further 
repercussions when top labor leaders announced their 
formal joining of the Communist Party, though it should 
be observed that many had for years followed the Party 
line quite faithfully. 

MacArthur’s economic and scientific advisers then con- 
vened a large conference of labor leaders, employers and 
economists and behind closed doors apparently did their 
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best to sell the new “austerity program” to these Japa- 
nese. The Communist Party has since voiced its complete 
skepticism as to any effective carrying-out of the pro- 
gram, and the Red-dominated NCIU declared late in 
January of this year: “The extreme rightist Liberal Party 
is paving the way for ‘hunger export’ and fascism 
through the revision of the labor laws, ‘colonization by 
low wages, and rigid taxation of the masses, using the 
Allied nine-point economic revival plan to its advantage.” 

Early in February, Secretary of the Army Kenneth 
C. Royall spent several days in Japan conferring with 
General MacArthur. Significantly, Joseph M. Dodge, a 
Detroit banker who accompanied Mr. Royall, remained 
behind “for an indeterminate period” in order to serve 
MacArthur as chief financial and economic adviser. Sub- 
sequently, the Army in Japan announced that its tremen- 
dous building program, which has gone on for years, 
would be limited only to the most essential requirements. 
This was possibly a reaction to the continued commun- 
ist charges that the Japanese were being “bled white” 
in order to build “swimming pools, teen-age canteens, 
and golf courses” for the military and civilian members 
of the Occupation. 

Further, although the Communist Party and the left- 
wing unions under its control had led a successful cam- 
paign for three years to block any possible reduction in 
the enormous payroll-padding throughout Japan, Mac- 
Arthur’s Labor Division had not only remained silent, 
but actually issued an order forbidding anyone in SCAP 
from even discussing this problem in front of the Japa- 
nese. But another crack-down came, and in mid-February 
a Labor Division spokesman told the Japanese press that 
“some dismissals” were then necessary. Another Mac- 
Arthur spokesman advised the unions to educate their 
membership as to unemployment benefits and the find- 
ing of new jobs. 

John W. Gibson, Assistant Secretary of Labor, who 
visited Japan during this same period, reported that the 
Communist Party had a “substantial influence in the 
leadership of the labor movement,” and recommended 
that a group of top American labor leaders be sent to 
Japan to aid in clarifying the communist problem in the 
leftist unions. 

Meanwhile, with all the flurry of excitement over the 
curing of economic ills in Japan, the American taxpayer 
is paying out over a million dollars daily to carry on the 
Japanese experiment. Professor Jerome B. Cohen of the 
College of the City of New York recently estimated that 
during the past three years the United States has poured 
$803 million into Japan to subsidize the Japanese 
economy. 

It is interesting to note that back in 1938, as Japan 
was at the beginning of its march to Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, Finance Minister Ikeda announced: “The suc- 
cess in solving the question of price control will decide 
the success of Japan’s wartime national plans.” And so, 
too, the problem of food distribution and price control 
is a major test of the success of the Occupation. The 
measures being taken now in Tokyo may stop the infla- 
tion. But they can never turn back the clock. 
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During the three-year period of wild inflation in Japan, 
though the farmers prospered, the city workers, gover, 
ment workers, and the white-collar class have seen thei; 
wartime savings liquidated. Their possessions have bee, 
sold to buy black-market food. Many of Japan’s wory 
criminals and racketeers have amassed fortunes. Ani 
the Communist Party has continued to reap a harvey 
from the revolution-spawning ground of uncontrolled 
inflation. 

Inflation in Japan has brought about a small-sizej 
social revolution. Worst of all, it has embittered many 
fine Japanese who three years ago were friends of the 
Americans. It is no wonder that when the Japanese have 
“nothing to lose but their chains,” the Communist Party 
is on the road to power in Japan. 

As the Occupation moves to clean up the situation, one 
wonders about the economic “experts” who sat in Tokyo 
and offered “adequate” explanations. It would seem tha 
General MacArthur might well look over the officials who 
have shaped the economy. Occupation policy on prices 
and rationing and labor, for the record, would show that 
the inflation, the sabotage of Japan’s economy, has been 
partly what the boys call “an inside job.” 

Every American wishes General Douglas MacArthur 
well in his battle, for his battle is America’s battle. If 
we lose in Japan, we lose the Pacific War and all that 
it meant in sweat and blood. 


A community 
cleans up the comics 


Harold C. Gardiner 








A bill is before the New York State Legislature to e- 
tablish a “comic book division” in the Department of 
Education. New Orleans has set up a Citizens’ Advisory 
Committee to check on types of comic books. The States 
of Connecticut, Massachusetts, Wisconsin and Illinois 
have bills of various types pending which will crack 
down on the comics. Mexico and Canada are similarly 
exercised. 

Whether or not the comic books actually do pose such 
a problem may be debated. What is not open to debate 
is that they are thought in many quarters to be a major 
factor in juvenile delinquency, in the deterioration of 
morals and in the lowering of cultural standards. What- 
ever individuals may hold, it is sure that communities 
all over the United States are massing their forces to 
control the comics. 

In the face of this trend, it is of great interest to study 
what one U. S. community did about comics. The interest 
lies not precisely in what was accomplished (though that 
was not small), but in the methods used. For the methods 
were a splendid example of social action on the com- 
munity level. Not this group or that called the play and 
carried the ball, but all groups in collaboration. There 
was democratic social action in the best sense of the 
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yord—and that is the real significance of one town’s 
Community Crusade for Worthwhile Children’s Books. 
That, and the fact that the campaign was positive and 
not a reiteration of don'ts. 

Morristown, N. J. was the town. It was chosen be- 
cause it is a typical American town, rather small, com- 
pact, with usual problems of juvenile delinquency, a town 
that would serve as a test-tube for the methods. Let’s 
say right here that the test was successful, that the 
methods have already been applied in Newark, N. J., 
that three towns in Massachusetts (Brockton, Lynn and 
Quincy) will soon put them into operation, and that Jack- 
son, Miss., will inaugurate them, perhaps on a State-wide 
basis. 

How is it done? A local group sponsors the Crusade. 
In Morristown it was the Chamber of Commerce. The 
Mayor opens the week with a proclamation in which 
he not only states that sordid books are a threat to com- 
munity morality but calls for worth-while books to take 
their place. The Police Department backs this proclama- 
tion, newspaper and radio men cooperate and, on the 
Sunday falling within the week, all the pulpits of all 
denominations devote their sermons to the same topic. 

Schools, veterans associations, social workers, fraternal 
groups, influential citizens, all echo the same idea, and 
the town’s newspapers devote editorial space, picture 
layouts, personal stories, to the constructive idea of good 
books for the youngsters. Firms sponsor ads in the 
local press, and essay and poster contests are opened to 
the young readers. 

Now, all this may read like just some more great 
American ballyhoo, but Morristown proved it not so. 
There were specific, practical details worked out, and 
they worked. For example, a card was designed, bearing 
the picture of Lincoln and the slogan “Good Books Build 
Good Character.” This was posted on all bookstore win- 
dows, in the libraries, on the newsstands. Every library, 
school, newsdealer arranged a display of good books for 
juveniles. In addition, some novel angles caught the 
imagination of the people. A “teen-age telephone bri- 
gade” whipped into action, calling several thousand 
school children and getting them to promise not to read 
offensive juvenile books for a full year. A local dairy 
delivered thousands of Crusade messages wrapped around 
the morning milk bottle. 

All the while, the positive solution was being built up. 
It’s all very well to tell the young people not to read the 
sadistic, brutal, garish, sexy comics if they can come 
right back and ask: “Yes, but where can I get good 
teading at the same price?” So, on display in all places 
which bore the Crusade label were cheap editions of 
good books. Chief among these were the relatively new 
Comet Books, which sell at twenty-five cents and are 
good, wholesome juvenile reading. It is interesting, and 
even essential to the success of such campaigns, to know 
that other publishers in addition to Pocket Books (pub- 
lishers of Comet Books) are embarking on the produc- 
tion of cheap teen-age books. 

Well, what was the appreciable result in Morristown? 
It has a population of 17,000. During the week of the 


Crusade, 2,000 youngsters asked for good books at the 
various libraries, newsdealers, bookstores. In the essays 
submitted for the contest, the young people themselves 
ripped into the offensive comics—and, we may hope, 
with deeper motivation than the winning of the typewriter 
or the pen-and-pencil set offered as prizes. The Newark 
version of the Morristown Crusade was sponsored by the 
Girl Scouts. In other words, the children themselves are 
the first to see that what they really want to read is not 
the cheap and degrading comic, but the worthwhile book 
—if their parents can afford to keep the supply of good 
books coming. 

At the end of the week in Morristown, a year-round 
committee of citizens was set up whose job it will be, 
not so say to the newsdealers “get rid of the comics,” 
but rather “keep the good cheap books on prominent dis- 
play.”*That objectionable comics get rid of themselves 
in the face of honest and equal competition is Morris- 
town’s experience. 

The success of the Morristown experiment may well 
be the turning point in solv- 
ing the comic-book problem 
throughout the country. An 
outline of the methods fol- 
lowed so fruitfully in Morris- 
town has been attractively 
mimeographed and mailed to 
2,700 police chiefs through- 
out the country, and, as mentioned above, many a com- 
munity is showing interest. 

A publisher of comic books recently testified before a 
hearing in Albany that the greatest buyers of the comics 
are adults. Now, if this be true, then the success of the 
Morristown crusade is doubly significant. Not only did 
it focus the attention of the children on the desirability of 
good reading; it brought adults face to face with the 
question, too, and convinced them that they had been 
negligent in the matter of setting reading ideals before 
their children. 

This, then, was the technique and the success of the 
campaign. Denunciation of the comics, the public burning 
of them, pointing out the horrible juvenile crimes to 
which they have in some instances unquestionably led— 
all these are negative measures. But community activity to 
put good books within the reach of youngsters—that is 
positive and constructive. It is the opinion of many that 
the comic-book industry, despite the recently self-imposed 
code of ethics, just cannot clean itself up. Some un- 
scrupulous publishers have too much money invested for 
that, and a prurient market can always be found. If that 
is, unfortunately, true, then the only wise solution to 
the problem lies in action such as that which is described 
above. 

The problem is, of course, largely one of parental con- 
trol. But, beyond that, it is also a community problem. If 
every community in the United States were to tackle the 
problem as Morristown did, the debate whether the 
comics are a menace to the nation would soon subside. 
In that event, there just wouldn’t be much ground for 
debate. 
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An open letter to 
mercy-killers 


(Addressed to the 379 Protestant and Jewish clergy- 
men who signed the Euthanasia Society petition.) 


REVEREND Sirs: I should like to tell you about my 
mother. (She is really my stepmother, but one who has 
given twenty-eight years of love and care inapartially 
to three stepchildren and five of her own children merits 
that title, which all of us give to her with equal affection. ) 

My mother is fifty-six years old. One year ago this 
January, after a prolonged illness, her disease was diag- 
nosed as cancer of the lung. Hoping to remove the af- 
fected lung, the doctors operated, only to find that the 
involvement was too great—it included the covering of 
the heart. They gave her at most a year to live. 

Now, Reverend Sirs, I have studied enough logic to 
know that you cannot prove a thesis from isolated ex- 
amples. It seems to me, however, that your arguments for 
voluntary euthanasia are not based upon any accepted 
premises, or upon any sound concepts of ethics or re- 
ligion. Your arguments are based upon a multitude of 
isolated examples, in each of which it appears to you that 
euthanasia is justified. But I'll wager that when I have 
presented my one example (and I am sure that many 
similar ones could be found, if you had eyes to see), 
that one example will cancel a good hundred of yours! 

To get back to Mother. Here was the perfect case, ac- 
cording to your standards, for the way out which you 
approve. Cancer is a dread word, associated all too closely 
with “incurable” and with “suffering,” both of which 
figure largely on your side. True, the circumstances of 
my family were such that her illness would not be too 
great a financial strain or physical burden on the others. 
But mother has been sick, off and on, almost as long as 
I can remember her. She has had about every operation 
I ever heard of (including a previous one for cancer) 
as well as several that were new to me when she under- 
went them. And after such suffering, here was the final 
blow. Wasn’t it just too much? 

Suppose that voluntary euthanasia were legal, and sup- 
pose that mother had chosen it. This is where I, as a 
Catholic, cannot argue with the agnostic and atheistic 
members of your group. If there were no God and no 
immortal life, why not end this inevitable agony? Surely, 
however, as men of God, it must occur to you that she 
would have been defying God. 

What effect would this step then have had on us, her 
family, and on her friends? I think we would have been 
left, abruptly, coldly, with a hard core of bitterness in 
our hearts that would chill the warmth of all those lovely 
years that had gone before. I think we would have been 
left with a feeling of frustration and purposelessness 





(Martina Browne is a Midwestern housewife, mother of 
five children, who contributes occasionally to Catholic 


periodicals. ) 
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which no amonnt of suffering—and of the witnessing 9 
suffering—has ever brought. 

What has been the effect of her beautiful and coy, 
geous acceptance of suffering? It has been just what ,, 
desired, because, as alwavs in such cases, it is the aij, 
tude of the sufferer which sets the tone for the others. 

Mother set the tone: “We have had many, many bles 
ings, both material and spiritual, and much happineg 
Everyone must have some crosses. Ours is my illnes: 
which is hard not only on me but on my husband nj 
children. We will accept it as the hard side of the by. 
ance sheet.” And she added: “We will submit oursely, 
freely to God’s will, taking each day as it comes—whethe; 
there be few days or many—as a gift from Him, and ep. 
joy it to the full.” 

What has been the effect of this on us, her family? 
It has brought us, along with her, closer to God tha 
we had ever been, closer to each other. We have stormed 
heaven with prayers—to the Sacred Heart and Our Lad; 
of Fatima, Mother’s special devotions, to our own favorite 
saints. We pray with Christian love and hope, not with 
dread and hopelessness, as we should have prayed fo: 
her soul had she chosen your way out. Her attitude ha 
given us courage and hope; it has bolstered us up. We 
think: “If mother can take it so well, why not we?” We 
know that when great trials come to us later, we shall 
be better able to bear them, with the shining example 
of our mother to remember. 

What effect has Mother’s acceptance of suffering had 
on her friends? They are filled with wonder. She never 
misses Mass except on days when it is impossible for her 
to get out of bed. But, if she can help it, she never misses 
a party either! Not too long after she had recovered from 
one operation, she went to a ball and danced every dance. 
On Christmas Eve she and Dad held open house for over 
a hundred friends. 

“Mary,” said one of her friends, “how can you be so 
cheerful when you expect to die so soon?” 

Mother was furious. 

“Who are you, and who are the doctors to tell me 
when I am going to die? Only God knows that.” 

“Why,” she continued, “you may walk out of here, 
healthy as anything, and be killed by a car this afternoon. 
And I may live for years.” 

The Episcopalian minister, her friend, visited Mother 
and told her that she had no idea how much good she 
was doing in that small city by her example. Scores of 
people, he said—Protestant, Jewish and Catholic—are 
praying for her. Mother is surprised by the number of 
persons, some of whom she had supposed seldom prayed 
at all, who tell her that they are praying for her. The 
benefit of these prayers to Mother is not the most impor- 
tant thing; most important are the graces brought to 
those who do the praying. 

When she was able, Mother did a great deal of civic. 
religious and charitable work in her town. But I think 
the finest thing she has ever done is to carry on this 
apostolate of suffering. 

It is my Mother’s firm belief that she will live as long 
as God wills. As evidence of this conviction, late las 
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winter she and Dad made reservations to return to their 
favorite resort this year. You would never have had the 
courage to do it, gentlemen, and I’m afraid that I 
shouldn’t either. But they did, and they are there now— 
planning to remain for Easter! Mother is still sick, mind 
you—losing weight, often unable to eat, suffering much 
day and night. Apparently there has as yet been no such 
miracle as her family is praying for (but I don’t know 
if you believe in miracles). There is only this miracle of 


Personnel report: 
“too old to work”’ 





H. C. McGinnis 





How would you like to be in the world but not part of it? 
This is not a trick question or the beginning of one of 
those horror stories which flood the newsstands. Millions 
of elderly Americans are facing that pitiful fate. 

A most serious defect in current American culture is 
the glaring failure to integrate into our community pic- 
ture those who have passed middle age. There are three 
chief reasons for this failure. Many of our aged have not 
much more than a mere subsistence income. They can- 
not afford to engage in much social activity, whether 
civic enterprise or outside entertainment. 

The rapid swing during the past century of the ma- 
jority of our population from rural areas to cities has 
also made the lot of the aged a harder one. The elderly 
worker who has been discarded by industry finds that no 
provision has been made for his further activity. Both 
he and his wife are withdrawn from the busy workaday 
world around them. 

The third cause is the fact that the social sciences have 
offered no practical solution of the problems of the old. 

Let us first consider the economic plight of the aged. 
Most people do not realize that a person need not be well 
up in years to suffer certain hardships of old age. To- 
day’s old-age group comprises both the chronologically 
and the “industrially” old. Chronologically a person is 
not old until he is closely approaching 70; but millions 
of Americans are now considered industrially old because 
they have reached 40 or 45. Many employers consider 
the worker who has passed 40 too old to be hired. The 
industrially old may have to endure the poverty which is 
the lot of many chronologically old. Because of low-pay- 
ing or irregular employment, they find themselves cut 
off from a great deal of social life. 

Why do employers turn fishy stares upon 40-year old 
applicants for jobs? One answer lies in the advances of 
machinery. Formerly, manufacturing depended largely 
upon the worker’s skill and experience, traits more often 
found in older workers. Today’s machines largely re- 
place human skill and experience. Operating at whirlwind 
speed, machines require the quicker reactions and nim- 
bleness which go with youth. In today’s industry the 





faith and complete submission to God, plus the miracle 
of love for her husband, by which she makes such an 
effort to live what may be their last months together as 
fully and happily as possible. 

Reverend gentlemen of the Voluntary Euthanasia So- 
ciety, one year has passed since the physicians told 
Mother about her condition. The prognosis is “incurable, 
much suffering, no hope for improvement.” What is your 
verdict? MARTINA BROWNE 


TEACHING CATHOLIC SoctaL PHILosoPHY at Duquesne 
University, Pittsburgh, H. C. McGinnis has to turn 
students away from his classes. He reports himself 
“happily surprised” at the number of young people 
who have the “apostolic itch” to spread Christian so- 
cial philosophy. But here he is interested in the prob- 
lems of older people. 


worker is technically as much an automaton as the ma- 
chine, and workers under 35 are the speediest. 

Pensions are another reason. Many employers have 
installed pension plans. However, most of them do not 
care to grant pensions unless the worker has been with 
them for 20 or 30 years. This means that if workers are 
to be eligible for such pensions they must be hired before 
they are 40. 

Workman’s-compensation insurance and group life in- 
surance are two other contributing factors. Insurance 
companies offering group policies to companies encour- 
age the employment of young workers, thus eliminating 
many early death claims. Employers who offer life-in- 
surance features as bait to attract workers play along 
with insurance companies issuing the policies. 

Employers carrying workman’s compensation know 
that rates are affected by age. Insurance companies figure 
that older workers suffer a greater number of occupa- 
tional accidents than younger ones, owing to their lesser 
agility. Then, too, older injured workers usually require 
more time to recuperate, thus requiring compensation 
payments for a longer time. 

What are the results of these economic discriminations 
practised upon both the chronologically and industrially 
old? Some time ago a comprehensive survey was made in 
eleven cities by the Industrial Welfare Department of the 
National Civic Federation: 15.7 per cent had an annual 
income of less than $300; 33.6 per cent had no income at 
all; 34.8 per cent had no property, while 12.7 per cent 
owned property valued under $1,000. Persons living in 
such poverty can scarcely be said to be enjoying the 
Golden Age of life, even though many had previously 
made substantial contributions to our over-all national 
prosperity. 

The National Civic Federation reports a survey made 
in Connecticut of 5,279 chronologically and industrially 
old persons. Only 650 were found to be self-supporting; 
3,890 were supported entirely or in part by their chil- 
dren; 738 were supported by persons other than their 
children. Of the entire number only 12 per cent were 
entirely on their own. These statistics are significant 
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when it is remembered that such surveys often include 
industrially old people who are actually no older than 50. 

An analysis of the situation shows that we Americans 
make very little provision for our workers after the time 
when profit-seeking employers think it no longer profit- 
able to hire them. Here is the record of 100 men 40 years 
after they were accepted by a life-insurance company at 
the age of 25. Thirty-six had died. Of the remaining 64, 
one had become rich; 4 were well-to-do; 5 were still self 
supporting; 54 were partly or entirely dependent. 

This is not a very heart-warming record for a nation 
which produces the wealth we do. Where does our wealth 
go? Evidently too little goes into the pockets of the 
workers who are so largely responsible for its production. 
Significant factors in the dependency of the 54 workers 
out of the above 100 who had faced life hopefully at age 
25 were low wages, irregular employment and displace- 
ment because of mechanical advances. 

The flow of our population into the cities during the 
past century has given birth to new problems to be faced 
by those whom a frankly individualistic system of capi- 
talism no longer considers capable of producing maxi- 
mum profits for employers. In today’s materialistic 
scheme of things, a city community is a cold, uninviting 
place to those who have been discarded as part of its 
profit-making system. 

A terrific psychological let-down follows a person’s 
realization that he is no longer considered necessary in 
the working world of which he has been a part. This is 
much more severe in industrial old age than in the chron- 
ological variety, and usually results in sullen resentment. 

While very often the discarded persons find other em- 
ployment at wages much lower than their skill and ex- 
perience should warrant, they continue to feel that their 
real usefulness to the community about them is gone. 
They feel that they are no longer marchers in the parade 
as their community and its activities hurry by. They 
regard themselves as hangers-on who are merely making 
such arrangements as they can while they live out what- 
ever remaining years their Creator has assigned to them. 

Actually these industrially old persons are victims of a 
highly thoughtless and wasteful society. The same thing 
is often told of the chronologically old as well. In our 
mad rush for profits and progress at any price we have 
failed to build a true economic community. In fact, we 
have never even attempted to build one. 

By a true economic community we mean one in which 
all available possibilities are brought together in a com- 
mon effort. In such a community people of middle age or 
above have their very definite places. They have a wis- 
dom and experience which should not be lightly cast 
aside. For example, many of them could be used to train 
younger workers so that they would reach maximum eff- 
ciency more quickly. Many of them could be profitably 
employed by their firms for the purpose of hunt- 
ing out the many “bugs” in a plant’s operation, items 
which make serious inroads into production efficiency. 
A little thought will show many ways in which such per- 
sons can be of immense help to their communities. 
Even chronological old age does not necessarily mean 
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an end to usefulness. Many psychologists maintain that 
man fails to reach his full intellectual maturity until he 
is 60. Those who hold this theory find many historical 
facts to sustain them. A survey of the many contributions 
made to progress and culture since history’s beginning 
shows that a very sizable proportion of them have been 
made by persons who have passed the 70-year mark. 
Isaac Newton continued his contribution to science until 
85. Hooker, the great botanist, was still making valuable 
contributions when he died at 87. Humboldt, the ex. 
plorer, was busily engaged when he was 90. Gladstone, 
Britain’s great Prime Minister, held office at 83. Clemen. 
ceau was 76 when he took over France’s leadership in 
World War I. 

While the output of the chronologically old may be 
somewhat reduced in volume, we must remember that 
quality as well as quantity must count in contributions 
to society’s enrichment. The contributions made by per. 
sons above middle age are often of topmost quality and 
hence stand high in importance. 

We must begin immediately to plan a true economic 
community if we are not to keep on losing in ever-in- 
creasing amounts the valuable contributions which can 
be made by older persons. Urgent action becomes es- 
pecially important when we realize that industrial old 
age is constantly beginning at earlier ages. The only 
setback it has suffered in its march upon youth was the 
demand made by wartime production and the period im- 
mediately following for the strength and skill of every- 
body. 

The social isolation which adds so greatly to the un- 
happiness of the nation’s elderly people can easily be 
removed by thoughtful planning and constructive effort. 

As a result of studies made of the viewpoint and 
psychological reactions of children, movies are now 
filmed especially for their entertainment. Publishing 
houses vie with one another as they put out especially 
planned items to gain the interest of children and youth. 
Organization activities of all kind are planned for them. 
Often costly physical installations are made to house these 
activities. But who gives enough attention to the likes 
and dislikes, the viewpoint and the psychological reac- 
tions of the old? The only movies available to the aged 
are the love and glamor pictures filmed for younger peo- 
ple, constructed. from plots which frequently seem utterly 
idiotic and silly to those who have reached complete 
mental and emotional maturity. 

So far as other social and civic activities are con- 
cerned, our older generation sometimes dares to try to 
horn in, but often without much success. Older persons, 
who could be wise counselors and sound advisors in all 
such activities, are brusquely denied their proper places. 
When they are admitted to such activities, it often seems 
that even the very chairs they occupy are made available 
to them in most begrudging fashion. 

We must realize our utter crassness when we believe 
that those who are no longer able “to make a fast buck” 
are therefore of little further use in life. We must cease 
forgetting that human values are far more important than 
dollar values. 
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Literature & Art 











Hollywood letter 


The gay, shiny mirror Hollywood holds up to what it 
likes to think is life is being dusted off with new pur- 
pose these days. The story-fashions here, not always 
deep but usually mighty sentimental, seem to be turning 
to the clergy. In a quick survey we counted plans for 
no fewer than fifty films which, taken together, would 
seem at least to put the industry on record as endorsing 
religion as a pretty good thing. 

The new piety appears to have both definiteness and 
scope, though one shouldn’t count too heavily on the 
latter. Of the fifty-odd films we noted in production an- 
nouncements, quite a number will be made out of a 
transiently fluffy méringue, and a similar number will 
be lost in what might be termed the shuffle. 

It ought to be remembered that the shufflle here is 
something to reckon with. What is planned as a beauti- 
ful treatise on the nobler instincts has a pretty good 
chance of winding up as a minor trauma in the life of a) 
a substandard hero or b) a frustrated villain found sim- 
pering under some seminary steps by the local constabu- 
lary, marshaled at the last moment no doubt by film- 
dom’s tightest-lipped homunculus, Humphrey Bogart. 

There are vast distances between the story confer- 
ences and the edited film. Glowing adjectives that are 
showered around like a ninety-cent Roman candle in 
the conference-room lose a lot of spark by the time the 
banker, producer, director and technical expert get in 
their licks. As any one here is quick to admit, art in 
Hollywood has quite a circle of determined practitioners, 
who usually are in there punching when it comes to a 
topic as “dangerous” as religion. 

It is hard to say when the “religious cycle” got under 
way, if it can be said to be under way. Certainly not 
with Going My Way, which had a sort of reverse psy- 
chology on the film-makers. They still view this Crosby- 
Fitzgerald soirée with submissive awe, contending that 
anyone who would try to duplicate it, besides having 
his union card torn up, ought to be doomed to drawing 
water with a sieve. After all, how many Trumanesque 
victories can there be in a decade? 

Well, perhaps another one or two may come out of 
the list of films with religious themes. Joan of Arc is 
currently being shown. Catholics generally are wild about 
this brave and expensive effort by Walter Wanger, the 
late Victor Fleming and Edward Salven. The film ran 
up quite a bill for its backers—something like four mil- 
lion dollars. The report here, which we had confirmed, is 
that Joan of Arc must gross more than eight million dol- 
lars before a profit is realized—a handsome figure, as 
any missionary will hasten to tell you. 

Ingrid Bergman wanted Joan to be her best per- 
formance ever, and for our money she has done beauti- 


fully. It took an iron will to invest so much in what most 
film bankers consider a piece of nervous speculation. 
However, the result is happy enough, we think, to make 
you want to drop your television set and rush out to see 
this latest Maid—the fifteenth of any importance, inci- 
dentally, portrayed on stage and screen since Mlle. 
Riviére’s in 1812. 

The capable and durable Cecil DeMille, who often has 
said it is possible to make a film from any sixty pages 
of the Bible, has flushed out the thorny Samson tale from 
the Book of Judges, tabbing it “the Jewish Siegfried.” 
He promises a late fall release. His strong man of Gaza 
is Victor Mature; and the vengeful, saucy, fork-tongued 
Delilah is in the hands of Hedy Lamarr. 

A race to film the life of Christ seems to be develop- 
ing among four studios and two independent producers. 
Four have laid claim to the title, “Life of Christ.” Wan- 
ger says his will be called Life of Our Lord, while Direc- 
tor John Farrow announces he heads a unit that will 
produce Son of Man. 

Among the other stories, too numerous to list here, 
can be found a borderland priest who saves a crooked 
gambler (Hellfire), conversion of a backwoods Tennes- 
see community by a fearless preacher (Stars in My 
Crown), a liberal-minded clergyman in the hot-tempered 
era of women’s suffrage (Baltimore Escapade, no less), 
European nuns seeking to establish a convent in the U. S. 
(Come to the Stable, which might fool the race-track 
crowd), twelve clergymen of varied beliefs cleaning up a 
town (Twelve against the Underworld), the Magdalene 
story (The Scarlet Lily), an autobiography of Father 
E. J. Edwards (These Two Hands), a venture (Hand on 
My Shoulder) which is described as a Protestant Going 
My Way. 

The whodunits apparently are in on this, too. A Gideon 
Bible is the key clue in Red Light. 

A number of important films spread the gospel ob- 
liquely: pleas for tolerance in Genilemen’s Agreement, 
Crossfire and The Boy with Green Hair; an assault on 
racial prejudice in The Burning Cross; an expose of the 
KKK in The Intruders, and juvenile delinquency prob- 
lems in Bad Boy. 

In rummaging around in its psyche for something 
loftier than the buttons-and-bows level of screen litera- 
ture, Hollywood always wrestles with the same problem. It 
must assure itself that the subject matter is close to both 
the soul and the purse of the customers. Nothing will 
snuff out a Hollywood cycle more quickly than meager 
returns. On the other hand, whatever shows a profit 
is apt to be regarded as a work of incalculable merit 
and worthy of receiving the very highest artistic com- 
mendation. 

Having flopped so badly with religious and biblical 
subjects, Hollywood has simply concluded “you can’t 
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make the stuff pay off.” Put that down as a nifty non 


sequitur. 


The point is, there’s nothing wrong with relig- 
ious topics if skilfully and forcefully presented. For 
example, The Fugitive, magnificent in many technical re- 
spects, was a poor story about good religion. “The stuff” 


witness Mr. McCarey or the two decades of biblical trj- 


umphs by Mr. DeMille. 


has paid off handsomely for those who know how, as 


Friday lunch 


The octogenarian intent on the left 
Nibbles his spareribs with simian gestures. 


A solicitous father orders his son 


A hamburger breathless with catsup and onions. 


They eat innocently, unaware 


Of revolt that moves in their actions. 


Serve up the leathery omelet 


Wrapping the suspect mushrooms; 
Bring on the codfish, the cheese, and the crackers— 


This is resistance; we eat 
Not in bivouac but in the battle 


At any rate, final judgment on the pro-religion atti. 
tude here should wait to see how the film-makers have 
dressed up the Holy Word for box-office consumption. 
At this point, the labels are interesting, even promising, 


Puiuie Koury 


Fish and purple season 
In this fish and purple season I, 


Like the boy by the Grecian pool, descry 


The two of us again. O where 
Save in days of the gritty air 


Of Christ’s sahara fast, 


Dream you and drown at last? 


Beneath my rubric brow you wake 

My Lenten love, liturgically break 

The heart’s elms trembling in fright. 
Crashes the scarlet neon, my Saturday night 


Yokel, stupid with summer, 


Goggles markees, hears Bernard thunder. 


With the ghosts of Luther and Calvin who stand 


With teeth bared over the table. 


The mind still is the weapon 


Whose energies outlive the atom’s. 


Mount the pulpit, Christian kin 

And of the three, tell me of hope. 

That bare-kneed orphan, out and in— 
With Jacobin prose, with medieval trope. 


MarGAaRET M. SCANLON 





Books 


Top-flight war novel 














FROM THE CITY, FROM THE 
PLOUGH 





By Alexander Baron. Washburn. 224p. 
$2.75. 


World War If was fought on many 
fronts—on land, sea, in the air; in the 
Pacific islands, the Indies, Africa, Rus- 
sia, Southern Europe, Western Europe. 
Inevitably, the multiplying number of 
novels inspired by or based on the 
war reflect the diversity of locales, of 
levels of observation, of the individual 
temperament of their authors. It may 
be too early to single out any one, 
however excellent it be, as the “best to 
date”; but in any comparative estimate 
of worth, this British novel will rank 
high. It is compassionate; it is ac- 
curate, penetrating, evocative, tensile 
and honest. Its integrity places it apart 
and ahove even such acclaimed achieve- 
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ments (of dubious validity in perspec- 
tive), as The Naked and the Dead, The 
Young Lions, Act of Love, The Gal- 
lery, to name but a few. 

Mr. Baron was an infantryman; he 
knows whereof he writes because he 
lived through it. And he has sa'd more 
in half the space than any of those 
others named, because he writes with- 
out sentimentality, without sensation- 
alism; as an adult, not an adolescent. 
There are truth and humanity and an 
enduring conviction of man’s indomita- 
ble dignity even in the anonymity of 
mass warfare in this altogether wonder- 
fully perceptive story. Its economy 
marks it immediately as a work of true 
art. 

The unembellished account of what 
happened to the Fifth Battalion of the 
Wessex Regiment, from its first combat 
training in England to its almost com- 
plete extinction in the campaign in 
Normandy, is the whole furious cam- 
paign in Western Europe in sharp, 
gemlike miniature. perfectly drawn. 
But it is the story of the men of the 
Fifth Battalion—of the farm boys, Lon- 
don sharpies. clerks, country school- 
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Leonard McCartuy 


teachers, small shop-owners, learned 
and illiterate. As such, it is luminously 
honest, honestly sincere. I hope Charlie 
Venable survived. He was, as were so 
very many like him, a Christian gentle- 
man, although he did not know it. You 
find yourself unable to forget scene 
after scene in which these men played 
their varying parts, unconscious of any 
heroism; the celebration of Bastille 
Day in the war-wrecked Norman town; 
the reunion of Corporal Meadows and 
his friend, Corporal Warne, in a slit- 
trench; Sergeant Shannon’s talk about 
books with Mister Paterson; Colonel 
Pothecary’s death; young Alfie Bailey's 
first romance. If you were an infantry- 
man, it is like seeing yourself and your 
companions. 

By all means. a crown of laurel for 
Alexander Baron. You will be the bet- 
ter for reading his book, I think. At 
least, you will know what the war was 
like in -Western Europe. And it will 


make you ashamed of the raucous 


lubricity of some of our American 
novelists of war. Mr. Baron is not 
prudish; he simply is not prurient. 

R. F. Graby 
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No “dark horse” 


YOUNG HICKORY: THE LIFE AND 
TIMES OF JAMES K. POLK 











By Martha McBride Morrell. Dutton. 
373p. $4.00. 

For far too long a time James K. Polk 
has been just a name in the list of 
American Presidents, and the only fact 
generally known about him is the mis- 
taken tradition that he was the first 
“dark horse” to be nominated by a Na- 
tional Convention. But Polk was far 
from being a “dark horse” or a political 
nonentity. In 1844 he was nationally 
known and respected as a politician 
and statesman who could hold his own 
with such giants as Clay, Jackson, 
Webster, Calhoun and the other great 
names of the day. As friend and protege 
of Andrew Jackson, whom he greatly 
admired, Polk rose to political promi- 
nence rapidly and spectacularly. He 
became a member of the Tennessee 
Legislature at twenty-six, was in Con- 
gress at thirty—where he served for 
fourteen years, four of them as Speaker 
of the House—and then became Gov- 
emor of Tennessee. In 1840 he was 
seriously considered as a Vice-Presi- 
dential candidate, and it was taken for 
granted that he would be the Democra- 
tic nominee for that office months be- 
fore the Convention of 1844. This is 
hardly the record of a political un- 
known; moreover his nomination for 
the Presidency had been agreed upon 
by Jackson and his lieutenants before 
the convention in the event they could 
not force the acceptance of Jackson’s 
favorite, Van Buren. 

Polk’s prominence was by no means 
due merely to Jackson's support. His 
ewn ability, energy and courageous 
facing of controversial issues made him 
a force to be reckoned with in Con- 
gress and in national politics as well. 
Through most of Jackson’s administra- 
tion he was his party’s leader in the 
House, fiercely championing the Presi- 
dent’s policies on the Bank, currency 
reform, public lands and other issues 
80 violently opposed by the Whigs. 

It was this very devotion to Jackson 
and his able and vigorous efforts to 
carry out every whim of his idol which 
made Polk an object of hatred and 
vituperation on the part of the Whigs, 
and caused dislike by many in his own 
party. As President he was by no 
means the impotent figurehead of pop- 
ular tradition; his high concept of the 
dignity of the Presidential office made 
him, at times, over-insistent upon his 
powers and’ prerogatives. His peaceful 
settlement of the Oregon question 
marks an important landmark in our 
foreign policy, while he played a far 
more important role in the active di- 
rection of the Mexican War than is 
generally supposed. 


True, his high-minded disdain for 
many of the normal political practices 
of party government and his independ- 
ent attitude in handling the affairs of 
office increased the internal feuds and 
schisms which were then plaguing the 
Democratic Party and did nothing to 
help his own popularity. So the hostile 
estimates of Whig opponents were al- 
lowed to pass into history unchallenged 
by those who should have been his 
friends and supporters. 

Although the present volume is far 
from being a definitive “Life and Times 
of James K. Polk,” it is a good popular 
account of a forgotten patriot and 
statesman who played an important 
part in the development of our country. 

F. J. GALLAGHER 


Unbroken spirit 


FROM DAY TO DAY 


By Odd Nansen, Translated by Kath- 
erine John. Putnam. 485p. $5. 








Three years as a German prisoner of 
war gave Odd Nansen, Norwegian 
architect and son of the famous Arctic 
explorer, Fridtjof Nansen, the material 
for this diary. Nansen and a number 
of prominent Norwegians were held 
throughout the war as hostages against 
any inimical act by the Norse people. 
The chronicle, written primarily as a 
personal record, is the most recent of 
war-born books. As prison literature, it 
is notable for its background. Unbe- 
lievably restrained in treatment, the 
story unfolds against the terrible 
cyclorama of Germany in the ’forties. 

When the Germans went after Lebens- 
raum they overran, among other na- 
tions, Norway. To clinch their conquest 
they arrested the intellectuals, the lead- 
ers, the men who might think of revolt. 
Nansen and the others were confined 
at first in the internment camp at Grini 
near Oslo. Then followed voyages on 
prison ships to Kvenangen in northern 
Norway and to the infamous concentra- 
tion camp at Sachenhausen in Ger- 
many. Throughout his imprisonment, 
Nansen managed to keep a day-by-day 
account of the life of a freedom-loving 
man under the new order. 

There are no high points of drama 
in the account, rather a slowly deepen- 
ing, darkly swirling eddy of atrocity 
that in the final chapters reaches the 
incomprehensible. The record of three 
years of a man’s life spent in surround- 
ings that are inhuman is not attractive 
reading; yet there is something com- 
pelling about the book. As the pages 
turn, the impression grows that one is 
reading the story of an extraordinary 
man. Nansen presents no montage of 
daring physical courage; even his ar- 
rest is no dramatic thing. He was ap- 
prehended simply because he was loyal 
to his country. It was not until three 


years later that he lost his self-control 
to the point of turning savagely on a 
fellow Norwegian who denounced the 
Jews in the middle of one of the Ger- 
man-devised Hebrew calvaries at Sach- 
senhausen. 

It is the strength of the man’s spirit, 
his sheer inability to depart from his 
personal code, even under diabolical 
conditions, that is remarkable. Out of 
the human welter of the nazi slave 
camps rises an indomitable human soul, 
unconquered and untouched by the de- 
pravity that broke lesser men. The 
author rarely intrudes himself into the 
narrative, but the reader is constantly 
aware that he is seeing the sordid 
mechanism of German conquest 
through the eyes of a man of rare prin- 
ciple and impeccable faith. The whole 
book is an incredible spiritual /nvictus. 

Nansen’s war is as much a de- 
termined attack on mental torpor as it 
is a fight for physical survival. The 
pace of the book is slow, in places 
weighty, but it personifies in every page 
the awful weight of war, and the men 
who are destroyed in its pages reflect 
the ruin and desolation of the time. 

FLORENCE REYNOLDS 





IRAN: PAST AND PRESENT 


By Donald N. 
21lp. $3. 


The author of this short sketch of Iran 
has had considerable experience in sev- 
eral Middle Eastern countries. Over a 
period of fifteen years he has traveled, 
resided and worked as an archeologist 
in this area. Between 1935 and 1939 he 
was a member of four expeditions of 
the Iranian Institute of New York City 
to Iran; from 1942-46 he resided in 
Iran. This background provides him 
with a knowledge of conditions in the 
country about which he has written this 
brief factual account. 

The book’s chief value lies in its 
simplicity. It offers the everyday reader 
a somewhat compact source of informa- 
tion about a country which so often 
figures in the news. The fact that it is 
a land of more than casual interest to 
the American Government may be 
gleaned from an item in the New York 
Herald Tribune of February 13, which 
quotes the Soviet Army newspaper Red 
Star as declaring that Iranian ruling 
circles have turned Iran into “a half- 
colony of the United States and a stra- 
tegic base on the borders of the USSR 
(and) are pushing Iran into a danger- 
ous, slippery path.” 

Tran: Past and Present is divided in- 
to two parts: first, a consecutive story 
of the history, arts, languages and re- 
ligions of this ancient land from 4000 
B.C. to the present; the second, an ex- 
position of the political, social and eco- 
nomic structure of present-day Iran. 





Wilber. Princeton, 
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“TOO 
THOUGHTFUL" ? 


Do you remember Father Gardiner’s 
review of Jean Mouroux’s THE 
MEANING OF MAN ($4.00) ? 


“The reading is hard going, though the style 
in traasietion ie admirable. It is hard 
cause the author is plumbing deep waters 
indeed; he manifests, for example a wide 
knowledge ef modern psychology and psy- 
chiatry, and in trying to weave all these 
threads into a tapestry whose master pattern 
is theology, he does not always avoid ob- 
scurity. But the difficulty of the reading is 
mere than compensated for by the overall 
clarity and the frequent flashes of brilliant 
spiritual insight. 
“A book such as this deserves a much better 
fate than apparently has befallen it here in 
the United States. . . . Is it too thoughtful 
for American Catholics? If so, it ought, 
ameng other things, to make us take a little 
stock of our religion courses.” 

Perhaps at the time you decided that 

this would be just the book for a little 

serious reading during Lent. Well, here 


we are. 


On the other hand, if you have toyed 
with the idea of spending Lent on a 
desert island with just one book, you 
may like to know that in such a case 
Mr. Sheed would choose $T. FRAN- 
CIS OF ASSISI: The Legends and 
Lauds ($3.00) —a collection of the 
writings of St. Francis and his con- 
temporaries, with an introduction and 
commentary by Otto Karrer. A 
magnificent book, but would it last 
for the whole of Lent? From that 
point of view (as well as others) 
there’s something to be said for Msgr. 
Knex’s translation of the first half of 
the OLD TESTAMENT ($7.00), 
with its 740 pages. Most of them are 
highly readable pages, too, though we 
should be inclined to skip a bit in 
Leviticus, even on a desert island. Or 
there’s A TREASURY OF RUS- 
SIAN SPIRITUALITY compiled 
and edited by G. P. Fedotov ($6.50), 
also a very fat book (500 pages, and 
some very pleasing pictures). These 
three books are all recommended by 


Msgr. Fulton Sheen. 


To end with we just. mention three 
books which, thank heaven, seem to be 
settling down into permanent favor- 
ites: THEOLOGY AND SANITY 
by F. J. Sheed ($3.00), PARDON 
AND PEACE by Alfred Wilson, 
C.P. ($2.75) and THE MASS IN 
SLOW MOTION by Msgr. Ronald 
Knox ($2.50). If you can stand still 
more, write to us for the March issue 
of OUR OWN TRUMPET. It con- 
tains reviews of most of these books 
and a dozen others, our complete 
spring list and so on. For prompt at- 
tention mark your letter Trumpet 
Dept. 

Order books from your bookstore or 

from us 


SHEED & WARD 


NEW YORK 3 
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Out of the land’s past emerge such 
historical figures as Cyrus, Alexander 
the Great, Genghis Khan, Tamerlane, 
Shah Abbas. Out of the immediate past 
and the present come the stories of the 
fabulous Reza Shah Pahlavi, his son 
and successor, and Prime Minister Ah- 
mad Qavam, not to mention the ex- 
ploits of the Russians in Azerbaijan. 

Useful as a reference book, this is 
not especially easy reading despite its 
brevity. There is a great deal packed 
into a relatively small space, owing to 
the fact that Mr. Wilber has trimmed 
away non-essentials. It is, however, 
much more than a Baedeker. 


Tuomas H. D. MAHONEY 





THE SHAME OF THE STATES 





By Albert Deutsch. Harcourt-Brace. 
188p. $3. 


Dr. Karl Brandt, Hitler’s personal phy- 
sician and director of the program of 
mass slaughter of 275,000 mentally and 
physically handicapped Germans as 
“useless eaters,” stood before the 
American military tribunal in Nurem- 
berg on February 5, 1947. “The life of 
an insane person is not in keeping with 
human dignity,” he declared. The bla- 
tant paganism of such vicious nazi doc- 
trine shocked the civilized world. 

Have we the capacity—and honesty 
—to shudder at our paganism as shown 
in our apathy about the public care of 
our mentally ill? The regular Grand 
Jury of Cuyahoga County, Ohio, inves- 
tigating the State-owned institution 
which serves that progressive, indus- 
trial community, reported in 1944: “We 
indict the uncivilized social system 
which in the first instance has enabled 
such an intolerable and barbaric prac- 
tice to fasten itself upon the people 
and which, in the second instance, per- 
mits it to continue.” That indictment 
is briefed on a national scale by Albert 
Deutsch, celebrated reporter in the wel- 
fare field, in The Shame of the States. 
The book unrolls a horrible panorama, 
in institution by institution, of universal 
overcrowding, shortage of trained per- 
sonnel and of modern equipment, with 
the inevitable neglect and deterioration 
of patients. 

Who is to blame? Certainly not the 
hospital superintendents who welcomed 
Deutsch’s survey to win publicity for 
their plight. Hardly the overworked 
doctors and underpaid attendants. Pub- 
lic apathy and legislative indolence 
must bear the responsibility for the fact 
that not a single State institution meets 
or has ever met even the minimum 
standards set by the American Psy- 
chiatric Association. Eighty-five per 
cent of all the mentally ill, remember, 
are in State institutions. 

Meeting our social responsibilities in 


1949 


this matter is going to be costly. The 
State of New York is talking of an 
expenditure of $100 million for hospj- 
tal construction, care and research in 
the field of mental illness. You are 
warned by Dr. Karl Menniger that af. 
ter you read Albert Deutsch’s book you 
will want to be taxed more heavily than 
you are now. 

Prodigious taxes are needed for a 
prodigious problem. There are nearly 
700,000 patients in our mental hospj- 
tals, with 300,000 more awaiting entry. 
A quarter of a million patients are ad. 
mitted to such hospitals each year, half 
of them new cases. 

Even with our present insufficient 
staff and facilities, scientific treatment 
results in the discharge, as recovered, 
of seventeen per cent of all the pa- 
tients. Another twenty-nine per cent are 
discharged as improved. If so much 
can be achieved with resources which 
are not even adequate for proper cus- 
todial care, much may be hoped from 
a program of treatment that would re. 
member that “Bedlam” is derived from 
Bethlehem, where the worth of human 
Iife and moral effort was demonstrated 
to mankind by God. 

Albert Deutsch’s investigation of con- 
ditions in veterans’ hospitals four years 
ago won him a citation for contempt 
of Congress by a House Committee 
headed by Representative John E. Ran- 
kin. More important, his series con- 
tributed not a little to the reorganiza- 
tion of the VA medical-care program 
under Dr. Paul R. Hawley. 

Would that his present book might 
have a similar salutary effect. At least 
it may interest the reader in the prob- 
lem and suggest inquiries into the work 
of two organizations whose addresses 
Albert Deutscl: would want the re- 
viewer to supply: The National Mental 
Health Foundation, 1520 Race Street, 
Philadelphia 2, and The National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene, 190 Broad- 
way, New York 19. 

Epwarp Durr. 





THEIR COUNTRY’S PRIDE 


Compiled and edited by Sister M. Pas- 
cal Campion, O.S.F. and Sister M. 
Bede Donelan, O.S.F. Bruce 482p. 
$3.75. 


This anthology of rural-life literature 
is, significantly, the first of its kind. 
According to the editors, the selection 
was made “from the works of reputable 
authors—without restrictions of time or 
place—a collection of essays, fiction, 
and verse truly representative of rural 
life, from which the general reader 4s 
well as pupils in the schools might de- 
rive pleasure, profit and inspiration.” 

The substance of the book has im- 
plications that reach belond “rural life 
literature” into economics. sociology, 
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NAZARETH 


A Book of Counsel and 
Prayer for the Married 


Translated from the German by 
Archdeacon M. MacMahon 


“There are a number of excellent 
books in circulation which deal 
with the problems of those con- 
templating marriage. But there is 
a need for a book which combines 
piety and instruction for the mar- 
ried, especially those blessed by 
God with children. Archdeacon 
MacMahon has found that the need 
is best supplied by an old German 
classic of the Christian home. The 
little book, NAZARETH, has been 
for a long time in circulation in 
Switzerland and Germany and not 
so long ago was re-edited at Lu- 
cerne. It is here offered in an ex- 
cellent translation and very fine 
form. 


“This manual is a must for the 
Catholic home; it provides com- 
monsense instruction; the official 
teaching of the Church—the trans- 
lator has here made some very wel- 
come additions from recent Papal 
statements—edifying and consoling 
reflections, and a beautifully se- 
lected set of prayers suitable to the 
various events and occasions in the 
Catholic home. 


“The book is in five parts. The 
first deals with Motherhood and its 
duties at the present time; the sec- 
ond and third deals with the life of 
the Child, giving instructions and 
prayers for conception and Child- 
birth; the fourth part is mainly 
about the attitude of parents and 
children to the Mass and Sacra- 
ments and in the last section of the 
book there is a useful collection 
of the traditional, approved devo- 
tions and Christian customs which 
the Mother should know and pre- 
serve. The book is, in its domain, 
attractive, solid, and complete.”— 
Standard. $2.50 
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At your bookstore or from 


NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 
Westminster, Maryland 
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spiritual life. Its list of over 100 au- 
thors includes, of course, such names 
as Chesterton, Bromfield, Virgil, Hor- 
ace, McNabb, Belloc, Frost; but also 
St. Francis of Assisi, Milton, Shake- 
speare, Gerard Manley Hopkins, Hey- 
wood Broun, Péguy. 

Subject matter has been grouped 
under eleven headings, among which 
are: “Boyhood on the Farm,” “Miscel- 
laneous Characters in Rural Life,” 
“The Dignity of Labor,” “Nostalgic 
Rural Scenes and Adventures,” ‘“Pat- 
terns for the Betterment of the Eco- 
nomic Life of the Farmer.” 

As a whole, the book is valuable, and 
to many of us who have at one time or 
another felt the elemental and spiritual 
force in our lives of earth and rain, 
land and sun, seed-time and _ harvest, 
Their Country’s Pride is select and en- 
joyable company. To others, it can be 
a vicarious entry into the broad and 
enduring philosophy of life “derived. 
apparently, from the experience of the 
race accumulated through the ages.” 

EUGENE S, GEIsSSLER 





THE GREATEST STORY 
EVER TOLD 





By Fulton Oursler. Doubleday. 299p. 
$2.95 
A great story—and there are few truly 
great stories—never grows old. But the 
greatest of stories is founded on the 
greatest of all facts as given in the 
Four Gospels. A new telling is always 
welcome. When the retelling is en- 
dorsed with a nihil obstat and an im- 
primatur, security is added to interegt. 

Hence we welcome The Greatest 
Story Ever Told: A Tale of the Great- 
est Life Ever Lived. Throughout Ful- 
ton Oursler’s book there is a refresh- 
ing simplicity, a re-creation, dramatic 
and appealing, in the language of to- 
day, of a living likeness of many scenes 
of the Way, the Truth and the Life. It 
is a manly book, fearless and forth- 
right, that deserves the wide reading 
public that it will surely win. 

It is a biography of Our Lord writ- 
ten in the language of moderns, the 
age-old situations described in modern 
terms, the scenery and background of 
village life in old Palestine made color- 
ful as a Hollywood setting for a docu- 
mentary film. A refreshing note of actu- 
ality is present throughout. The words. 
miracles and actions of Jesus are made 
to bear on modern problems: racial 
discrimination, poverty, graft and cor- 
ruption in politics, war and its horrors. 

Fulton Oursler aims to interest read- 
ers beyond the pale of the Catholic 
Church. The Preface makes clear that 
he sought the comment and approval 
of religious leaders of different de- 
nominations. The majesty of the God- 
Man is not for a minute minimized in 


Your Book for Lent! 


THE CROWN 
OF SORROW 


by Archbishop Alban Goodier, S.J. 


This is an excellent meditation 
book, pocket-size, 156 pages, clear - 
type, cloth bound. There are 52 
meditations on the Passion and 
Death of Our Lord. $1.25 





New Fatima Book 


FATIMA WEEK 
SERMONS 


The 39 sermons preached by 
Bishops and Priests during the ser- 
vices honoring the Pilgrim Virgin at 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey. Excellent for 
spiritual reading. 168 pages. $1.00 





New Vocation Booklets 


FOLLOW CHRIST 
1949 


The annual vocation booklet for 
7th and 8th grades and high school. 
Contains articles on various Relig- 
ious Orders as well as on Vocations 
in general to the Priesthood, or Re- 
ligious Life. 104 pages. 





25¢ a copy 
5 copies $1.00 25 copies $4.00 


FOLLOW ME for Boys 
FOLLOW HIM for eiris 


These two booklets are by Father 
Godfrey Poage, C.P., and contain 
many actual photographs as well as 
detailed and interesting information 
for the boy or girl wanting to know 
more about the life of those who 
follow Christ today. 


l5e each. 25 copies $2.50 


Order from 


THE GRAIL Office 


Room One 
ST. MEINRAD, INDIANA 
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an effort to catch the attention of un- 
believers. 

Some may be a bit startled at the 
great emphasis given to the slow men- 
tal development of the Christ Child. 
The story of St. Joseph, St. Anna and 
St. Joachim is so novel as to strain 
probability. Though the author's rever- 
ential love for the Mother of God is 
everywhere evident, the intrusion of 
Our Lady during the public life runs 
counter to her traditional retirement. 
There are a few departures from the 
time-honored chronology of Our Lord’s 
life. Some will regret that there was 
not an added chapter on Mount Olivet 
or, better still, on the Cenacle where 
“all with one mind continued stead- 
fastly in prayer with the women and 
Mary the Mother of Jesus and with His 
brethren.” 

The Greatest Story Ever Told should 
have a very powerful influence in re- 
awakening the interest of agnostics, 
scoffers and ill-informed people in the 
personality of Our Lord and Saviour. 

W. CoLeman NEVvILS 





POETIC ART 


By Paul Claudel. Translated by Renée 
Spodheim. Philosophical Library 150p. 
$2.75. 


Paul Claudel, when questioned by 





Frédéric Lefévre as to which of his 
books he valued most, mentioned three 
plays and this little volume, Poetic Art. 
Readers of Claudel’s powerful drama, 
his fervent lyrics, or his rather con- 
siderable essays and Scripture commen- 
taries, will want to know what this 
great, rugged, peasant-like author has 
to say of his own art in these essays to 
which he attaches such importance. 

They will find in these essays, origin- 
ally published quite early in this cen- 
tury, a vivid but very compressed out- 
line of the metaphorical knowledge of 
all reality which belongs to the poet, 
and which he tries to embody in his 
work, using metaphor and not abstract 
concepts. Claudel also shows the value 
of the word to the poet, and how his 
definitions of individual things differ 
from the accurate but bare formulas of 
the philosopher. Claudel pictures the 
creative activity as eccentric and con- 
centric waves set in motion by the one 
Being, so that “all things living in 
time, listen, concert and compose.” All 
things to the poet are symbols, and 
man is a didactic summary of the 
creative ferces. 

The last essay of the book, in brief 
and imaginative fashion, shows how the 
history of Church architecture, es- 
pecially in France, reveals the varying 
attitudes of the faith. 

To readers quite familiar with 


Claudel’s works, the essays will bring 
great riches of perception, and wil] 
illuminate many difficult sections of his 
greatest, but most difficult play. The 
Satin Slipper. Others will find the es. 
says more difficult because of their 
highly concentrated and _ schematic 
character. Claudel exhibits the lumi- 
nosity of brilliant metaphor; his oc. 
casional obscurity comes from the com- 
pression implicit in metaphor. No one 
deeply interested in the “sense” of the 
Catholic Renascence will want to miss 
this fundamental and philosophical ex. 
position of it. THomas J. M. Burke 





DEATH BE NOT PROUD: 
A MEMOIR 


By John Gunther. Harper. 261p. $2.50, 


This is John Gunther’s tribute to the 
memory of his only son, Johnny, who 
died in 1947 at the age of seventeen 
of a malignant brain tumor. All the 
proceeds from the sale of the book are 
being turned over to a fund for cancer 
research for children. 

Gunther, known to most readers only 
as a prolific writer on political and eco- 
nomic subjects, reveals himself in this 
little volume as a tenderly loving par- 
ent, helpless before the inadequacy of 
medical science to deal with the ter- 
rible malady afflicting his child. 














NOW! 








The real story of what Labor is doing 


VICTOR RIESEL 


The Mirror has scored again! Victor 
Riesel, crack reporter of labor news, 
now writes for the Mirror. As an im- 
partial observer, he tells you the real 
story of what labor is doing and what 
it is planning. He keeps you fully 
informed of the “inside” facts, giving 
the daily low-down on one of the 
biggest running stories of our time. 
Don’t miss Riesel and his colorful, 
original style. 


Every day except Saturday . .. in the 


NEW YORK MIRROR 
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Johnny Gunther must have been a 
brilliant boy, especially gifted along 
scientific lines. More memorable than 
his intelligence, however, was the lov- 
able personality, the brave, sunny good 
humor, the patience and humility with 
which he bore his terrible illness of 
fourteen months. His mother wrote: 


It was only after his death, from 
his brief, simple diaries . . . that 
we learned he had known all along 
how grave was his illness, and even 
as we had gaily pretended with 
him that all was well and he was 
completely recovering, he was pre- 
tending with us and bearing our 
burden with the spirit, the élan, of 

a singing soldier or a laughing 

saint. 

In relating the story of Johnny’s sick- 
ness and death, his father does not 
spare the reader any of the harrowing 
details of symptoms and treatment. 
There were several operations, long 
hospitalizations, months of a particular- 
ly unpleasant diet. The most illustrious 
specialists in the field were consulted. 
Every known form of therapy was tried, 
and one, at least, so new it had never 
been used in a similar case before; but 
no human power was able to halt the 
inexorable progress of the disease. 

Johnny was stricken at the begin- 
ning of his third year at Deerfield 
Academy. Throughout those months of 
suffering in hospitals and at home, de- 
spite incessant medical treatments and 
partial paralysis, he somehow managed 
to keep up with his class for over a 
year, and to pass the final examinations 
which were sent to him to write in bed. 
His father describes how Johnny grad- 
uated with his class at Deerfield. With 
his head bandaged and his steps halt- 
ing, but proud and happy, he walked 
up the long aisle, unaided, to receive 
his diploma. That was in June, 1947. 
He died a fortnight later. 

The fact that both Johnny and his 
father were agnostics makes the book 
sadder. Without faith in an all wise 
and loving God, such suffering and the 
“why” of it become almost unbearable. 
But in Johnny, at least, one feels the 
agnosticism was not complete. From 
his mother, a Jewess and a woman of 
real faith, Johnny may perhaps have 
gained more than he realized. His “Un- 
beliver’s Prayer” is very touching. Even 
more so was his request that his mother 
read the Book of Job to him while in 
his sick bed, because “it will teach me 
patience.” In one of her last letters to 
her boy before his illness, Frances 
Gunther had written: “Love God. Even 
if you get four A’s, be humble.” The 
beautiful last chapter of the book, con- 
tributed by Frances, shows how her 
faith helped sustain her, and offers con- 
solation to other bereaved parents. 

The title, “Death, Be Not Proud,” is 
from the first line of a sonnet by John 


Donne. Its last lines are as follows: 


One short sleep past, 
we wake eternally, 
And Death shall be no more: 
Death, thou shalt die! 
Mary Burke Howe 


The Word 


“DAD,” ASKED JOE, “WHAT DOES 
a guy’s soul look like?” 

That’s the kind of question parents 
have thrown at them, and woe to the 
father or mother who isn’t some sort of 
theologian. 

Betty and Joe still talk about the 
time I drew pictures of pain for them. 
As likely as not, some of my master- 
pieces are still preserved among their 
treasures. Doubtless the time will come 
when they will be hung in salons and 
acclaimed by self-conscious intelligent- 
sia. Artistically they’re not much, but 
they make more sense, I think, than 
Piccasso. 

I had sprained my sacroiliac; and 
anybody who hasn’t done that has 
something to learn about purgatory. 

I couldn’t sit or lie down, because, 
when I did, I couldn’t get up without 
something approximating the tortures 
of the damned. So I walked the floor 
with a heating-pad strapped on my 
back, attached to a long electrical ex- 
tension-cord. 

The children were charmed. They 
watched me, laughing until tears ran 
down their cheeks. Finally Betty’s 
feminine heart conquered her merri- 
ment, and she asked the $64 question. 

“Daddy, what’s it like?” 

I paused in my pacing, staring at 
her. Then an idea struck me. “Bring 
paper and pencil, and I'll draw a pic- 
ture of it.” 

There was a wild scramble, an open- 
ing and shutting of drawers, anguished 
appeals to their mother. “Mommy, 
where’s a pencil?” At last the material 
was in my hands. 

I sketched a frightful face. A grind- 
ingly diabolical face. “There,” I said. 
“That’s how it feels.” 

They looked at it, and Joe spoke 
with a kind of apprehension in his 
voice. “Looks like a devil,” he said. 

“Is a devil,” I replied, feeling my 
face drawing with pain. “The devil 
likes to hurt us. But we fool him. We 
offer it to Our Lord.” 

Betty and Joe ran to their mother 
with the drawing. In a moment they 
were back. “Draw some more,” they 
begged. 

Oh, well, it passed the time, and 
distracted my attention from my 
screaming sciatic nerve. I drew dozens 
of sketches, each more frightful than 
the last. 
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MISSIONARY PRIESTS sstruggling to 
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of 140,000 population. PLEASE help us! 
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JESUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—a 
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Joe asks: “What does a soul look 
like?” 

I remind him of those pain-pictures. 
“Remember?” 

He nods. 

“Well . . . Joe, that’s what a sinful 
soul looks like, only worse. Much 
worse. It looks like hate. Like lust. 
Like jealousy. Like blasphemy. Like 
murder.” 

He thinks about that, hunching his 
knees to his chin. “How about a good 
soul, Dad? A soul with God’s grace in 
it? What does that look like?” 

I answer with a question. “What does 
love look like? And honor? Unselfish- 
ness? Mercy? Patience? Courage?” 

Joe counters slowly with another 


question. “Like a pretty baby? Like 
the sun coming up?” 

“More beautiful than the sky shim- 
mering with stars above the moun- 
tains,” I tell him. 


We sit in silence for a minute. Then _, 
I say: “Here. The gospel for the second : 


Sunday in Lent. ‘And Jesus was trans- 
figured before them. And His face did 
shine as the sun: and His garments 
became white as snow.’ ” 

We sit in silence again. Then I say: 
“That was His Godliness shining 
through. It shines through us, too, when 
we are good.” 

Joe nods, and hunches his knees 
higher, rubbing his forehead against 
them. JoserH A. Breic 
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DEATH OF A SALESMAN. In All My 


Sons, Arthur Miller’s play that won the 
critics’ award in 1947, the leading char. 
acter concedes his spiritual defeat by 
shooting himself. In the current pro. 
duction at The Morosco the title char. 
acter kills himself in a simulated traffic 
accident. Mr. Miller, it seems, is ad- 
dicted to suicide as an instrument for 
underscoring tragedy. 

On the credit side, Death of a Sales. 
man is a thoughtful and challenging 
play. The plot is logical, the motivation 
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First Come—First Served! 


28,867 
BARGAIN PAMPHLETS 


We have just “house-cleaned” our pam- 
phlet stock preparatory to getting out an 
up to date Pamphlet List. The following 
pamphlets must go—at 2¢ each—minimum 
order, 50¢. Here is a fine opportunity for 
individuals, Study Groups and other or- 
ganizations to pick up a bargain lot or 
assortment of these pamphlets while they 
last! All of these formerly sold for 10¢ each. 


QUANTITY ON 
HAND 











MOTHER SETON 4005 
By John C. Reville, S.J. Send me........ 
MISGUIDED 

EVOLUTIONISTS 2000 

By Froncis P. LeBuffe, S.J. Send me ........ 
GERMANY AND 

THE CHURCH 1000 
Arranged for Study Clubs 

With Questions and References i 
THE CHRISTIAN 
CONSTITUTION 

OF STATES 927 


With Study Club Outline 
Bibliography and Mag. References 
Sendme........ 
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Sendme........ 
SHOCK TROOPERS 
OF CHRIST 1221 
By Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. Sendme........ 
MARQUETTE 1050 
By Gilbert J. Garraghan, S.J. Sendme........ 
“GOD” and SOME 
SCIENTISTS 2278 
By Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. ee 
SO THIS IS 
EVOLUTION 951 
By Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J. Sendme........ 
COMMUNISM’S 
THREAT TO 
DEMOCRACY 11,803 
By John LaFarge, S.J. Geudime ........:. 
THESE MISSING 
LINKS 318 
Comments on Human Evolution Sendme........ 
THE NEW 3000 
LABOR LAWS Sendme........ 





Pastors, Organizations and individuals — RUSH 
your order in NOW! At these prices these won't 
last long. Use the order form below and check 
your requirements opposite each title. 


Soon ASSAD ee Ae eee eee 
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(Please send cash with any order for $1 or less.) 
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plausible and the dialog is vigorous 
English that delights the ear. The char- 
acters are authentic American types. 
While it may be difficult to manage, an 
author can assemble all those elements 
and achieve a play that is only toler- 
ably interesting. What Mr. Miller ac- 
complishes—with the help of a skillful 
performance by Lee J. Cobb, really 
splendid acting by Mildred Dunnock 
and the competence of the supporting 
cast—is a tense drama which deflates 
a prevalent American fallacy. The fal- 
lacy is that being a “good fellow,” pro- 
vided that one “has what it takes,” 
inevitably leads to “success.” 

Willy Loman was a good fellow and 
a good salesman. He lived in what 
was once a suburban house, imagina- 
tively skeletonized by Jo Mielziner, and 
sired two sons. He had learned from 
experience and the lore of his calling 
that friendship sells more orders than 
the persuasiveness of the salesman or 
the quality of the merchandise. Be 
liked, he taught his sons, and you will 
never want. As Willy Loman grew 
older, his customers were fewer, one 
after another of his aging buyers be- 
coming victims of nephritis, heart 
trouble and other maladies of advanc- 
ing years, while the younger men who 
took their places found boon com- 
panions among more youthful sales- 
men traveling out of New York. When 
he no longer gets the orders he used 
to get, and his sons fall short of the 
success he had dreamed for them, Wil- 
lie cracks up. All his life he had been 
riding on a smile and a shoeshine, and 
he could not face disillusionment. 

Although Elia Kazan’s_ direction 
leans toward melodrama—too many ac- 
tors often shout at the top of their 
voices—Kermit Bloomgarden and Wal- 
ter Fried, the producers, can be proud 
that they are sponsors of a drama that 
may become a frequently revived thea- 
tre piece. Willy Loman was not a big 


. 
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my, 


man, but his death was significant.’ 


Perhaps, without knowing it, the author 
made his leading character a symbol 
of secularism and its inadequacy in an 
emotional crisis. 

Willy Loman, essentially an idealist, 
accepted the false values of material- 
ism. There is no evidence that he ever 
believed in religion or belonged to any 
church. His god was success, a deity 
who offered no comfort when he was 
faced with failure. With no faith to 
sustain and no inner light to guide 
him, Willy began to disintegrate in a 
fog of bewilderment, and he could 
think of no way to escape from con- 
fusion and frustration except to escape 
from life. The story of his collapse, 
while not an affirmative approach to the 
problem of secularism, is a dismaying 
picture of its consequences. It is sig- 
nificant because there are millions of 
Willy Lomans. Tueropuitus Lewis 
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TEGAWITHA 
Catholic Camp for Girls 


On the sunny top of the Poconos. 
80@ acres en private lake, 3 hours 
from Wew Yerk and Philadelphia. 
Superbly equipped. Riding, golf, swim- 
ming, sailing, canoeing, aquaplaning, 
archery, heckey, tennis, dancing, 
dramatics. Junior Camp. Private 
chapel on grounds. 32nd _ year. 
Mrs. James P. Lynch, Mr. William 
Lynch, directors. Catalogue. 


MRS. JAMES P. LYNCH 


Camp Tegawitha "in the Poconos”, 
Tobyhanna, Penna. 

















CATHOLIC BOYS — 
CAMP BREBEUF 


Brandon, Vermont 


On beautiful Lake Dunmere. 
Established 12 years. 
Chapel on greunds—resident chaplain. 
All sperte—Beoys 6 te 16 years. 
Direeted and supervised by ewner. 
Season—June 28 to August 24. 
Enrellment limited te 75 boys. 
Write teday for beoklet shewing 
CAMP BREBEUF in pictures with 
full description ef all facilities. 


J. Gordon Wright, director 


6351 Overbroek Avenue 
Philadelphia 31, Penna. 








—CRANWELI= 


A Cathelic Camp for Boys 8-14 
Under Leadership ef Jesuit Fathers 


Offers a weil-reunded pregram ef recreation — 
and eultural aetivities. Tdeelly located in heart | 
of Berkshires em scenic 40@-acre estate. Fea- | 
turing riding, swimming, gelf. Private 9-hele | 
course. Alse baseball, tennis, crafts, fishing, | 
trips. Altitude 1260 ft., 140 miles frem N. Y. 
and Beston. Medern equipment. Nurse. Alse 
winter school, grades 8 through 12. 


For catalog write 
Rev. JOSEPH R. N. MAXWELL, $.J. 
Cranwell Seheel, Bex 426 Lenex, Mass. 
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White Mis. ae ‘t. 


Camp Leos 
Group. Private 
lake. All water 
sports, riflery, 

basketball, baseball, feetball, boxing, conttwett:, mevies, 

camping trips te Canada and mountains, laundry, rid- 
ing, ineluded im fee of $275. Seholarships available. 

Annual pilgrimage te the Shrine ef St. Anne at 

Quebec. Registered nurse. No hay fever. Half-season 

enrollments accepted. 

Direeters: L. A. Francis, 1930 Yale Station, New Haven, 

Conn.; Rev. Fr. Tewnsend, Saered Heart Univ. 
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KNOCK ON ANY DOOR is purported- 
ly the story of a boy who was made a 
criminal by his slum environment. At 
least—so I am told—that was the theme 
of the best-selling novel from which it 
was adapted. I found the film both 
engrossing and mentally stimulating 
but strangely inept when it came to 
demonstrating its announced thesis. As 
written for the screen, the story has 
evolved into a courtrdom drama. A 
policeman is brutally murdered by an 
unidentified assailant. Nick Romano 
(John Derek), a young slum idler with 
a long record of petty crime, is charged 
with the killing; and a lawyer (Hum- 
phrey Bogart) who has himself risen 
above a “skid-row” background and is 
intimately connected with the boy’s 
earlier struggles, believes him in this 
instance to be innocent and undertakes 
his defense. The rest of the story de- 
velops within the framework of the 
trial. Courtroom procedure is repro- 
duced with striking authenticity. The 
maneuverings of the defense counsel 
and the District Attorney (George 
Macready) to make the most of their 
meager cases and to discredit the op- 
position’s witnesses, are fascinating to 
watch. Director Nicholas Ray has 
staged them and the flashbacks which 
explore the youth’s sordid past—the 
miscarriage of justice which sent his 
family to live in the slums, his first 
delinquency, the brutality of an unen- 
lightened reform school, his marriage, 
which ended tragically when ‘he re- 
turned to a life of crime—with an un- 
erring dramatic instinct. What the pic- 
ture does not do, however. is to relate 
adequately the defendant’s downfall to 
his environment. As the script is writ- 
ten, he is a vicious weakling from the 
beginning, in the formation of whose 
character it is all too easy to absolve 
society despite a stirring plea to the 
contrary by his lawyer. Actions—espe- 
cially on the screen—speak louder than 
words. The courtroom mold in which 
the scenarists have cast their story has 
also led the audience to believe Nick 
innocent of the murder. When he 
brings the picture to its climax by 
confessing to the crime, a little more 
confusion is sown over the theme. I 
would like to stress that the film, in 
spite of its shortcomings as a social 
document, is an abundantly interesting 
adult melodrama which brings a mature 
and well-balanced viewpoint to a seri- 
ous subject. (Santana-Columbia) 


THREE GODFATHERS is the John 
Ford Western which that director 
would probably most like to forget. 
It starts, traditionally enough, as three 
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“Life Beginsat Forty” , 


These are busy days here at 
America! * 


Come next month, it will be just 
forty years ago that these pages 
received their first baptismal of 
printers ink. Some five or six Edi. ° 
tor-in-Chiefs ago, April 1909 if 
you are a stickler for accuracy, ® 
America first mixed picas, ems 
and metaphors with an assort- ¢@ 
ment of ink and paper and the 
first copy of our current journal 
was born. 


Much water and words have passed ® 
over the dam since that relatively 
inauspicious occasion. And we e 
assure you that much more is in 
our plans for the future. We are ¢ 
proud of the fact that we have 
subscribers on our list of regular , 
weekly readers who still treasure 
that tattered and torn first copy 
and are avid and critical readers 
of the current one. 


Needless to say our editorial staff 

is in a dither these days with » 
plans already afoot for our For- 
tieth Anniversary Number! Not a 
few of our old friends have taken 
pen in hand to remind us that 
we have a "birthday" coming up. 
We would like nothing better than 
to have them all in for a cutting ® 
of the cake—but as that is not 

possible, we are going to do the e 
next best thing and go all out on 

a special treat for all our readers. @ 


Elsewhere on these pages we tell 
you about our “Anniversary Treat @ 
Gift Offer." This is a gift which 
works two ways— three ways in e@ 
fact! First, it affords you an oppor- 
tunity to remember some friend @ 
of yours with a special subscrip- 
tion to America at the unheard » 
of value of 39 issues for only 
$3.00! Second, it can be your 
gift to us—we want to add 1000 
NEW readers in 1949. {We'd love 
to get all of these in April as a 
special gift to our hard working 
editorial staff!) Third, this is the ® 
Circulation Department's gift to 
you; the equivalent of 13 extra ¢@ 
issues based on the regular price 


: of $6.00 for the year. © 


On all gift orders placed with us 
so that the subscriptions arrive 
before April Ist, (No foolin') we'll 
start them with the Special Anni- » 
versary number. In addition, an 
attractive Anniversary gift card 
will be sent in your name. 


We hate to detract from the 
above, but we do want to take 

this opportunity to thank all our 4 
friends who sent in gift subscrip- 

tions during February, Catholic » 
Press Month. Our editors were 
deeply appreciative and gratified. 


In return they promise you that . 
your new found readers of Amer- 
ica are not going to be disap- ° 
pointed and they'll thank you for 
your thoughttulness. ° 
HAROLD F. HALL ‘ 
e e e & ® ° 
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bandits (John Wayne, Pedro Armen- 
dariz and Harry Carey, Jr.) rob a bank 
and head out into the desert pursued 
by a posse. When they come upon a 
woman dying in childbirth who en- 
trusts the baby to their care, the pic- 
ture becomes infected with a form of 
originality which eventually proves 
fatal. By the time the bandits are re- 
duced to one and that one staggers 
into New Jerusalem, Arizona, on 
Christmas Eve carrying the child in his 
arms, the audience has been subjected 
successively to large doses of slapstick 
comedy, sentimental hokum and dis- 
quieting mysticism which refuse ab- 
solutely to blend into a sensible whole. 
(Argosy-MGM ) 


THE FIGHTING O’FLYNN. Adults 
who want to get away from it all may 
find diversion in this swashbuckling ac- 
count of how Douglas Fairbanks Jr. 
singlehandedly kept Bonaparte from 
invading Ireland. The picture tells of 
an impoverished soldier of fortune who 
sides with the British, partly from 
patriotic concern and partly for love of 
the daughter of the viceroy of Ireland 
(Helena Carter). To keep the story 
compact and the cast of characters 
small, the lady’s military fiancé (Rich- 
ard Green) also turns out to be the 
traitor who is selling out to the French, 
which makes the frustration of his 
schemes doubly sweet. Fairbanks as 
O'Flynn, the one-man blitzkrieg, is glib 
of speech and very agile, and keeps 
the picture moving along its improbable 
way at a fast and generally ingratiating 
clip. (Universal-International) 
Morra WALSH 
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AS HUMAN BEINGS SHOT DEEDS 
into the air, events burst all over the 
week’s environment and fell to earth 
everywhere. . . . Much of the social 
energy powering the events was in anti- 
social hands, and consequently there 
arose influences not in the public inter- 
est... . Thus, many areas of human af- 
fairs exhibited unease under the impact 
of the sinister social impulses. . . . Cop- 
per-tubing companies felt the impact. 

- In Green Bay, Wis., the judge 
othe’ a defendant charged with steal- 
ing copper tubing whether he wanted 
an attorney. “I don’t know, judge,” the 
prisoner replied, “I never got caught 
before.” Hastily, the judge exclaimed: 
“You'd better get an attorney before 
you say any more.” . . . The cost of 
crime went up... . In Wowie, Okla., 
the police chief had to chase a culprit 
twenty blocks before he could make the 
arrest. . After fining the prisoner 
one dollar per block plus one dollar 





for the police fund, the chief pro- besides those not in the public interest. 
claimed that the next chase would cost . . . Operating all over the world was 
the offender two dellars per block... . an influence that is for the common 
The field of education was invaded. .. . good of humanity. . . . It is the influ- 
In Fort Worth, Tex., an unknown male- ence of One who was crucified two 
factor broke into a kindergarten, stole thousand years ago. . . . Napoleon, to- 
the piggy bank containing pennies the ward the end of his days, when he was 
children were saving for a party... . imprisoned on St. Helena, marveled a 
Other institutions of learning experi- great deal at the mysterious power of 
enced the trend of the times. . . . In this influence. .. . Ambitious as a youth 
England, a teacher in the Warwickshire to rival Alexander and Caesar and live 
reform school received a_ three-year in the minds of men forever, Napoleon 
prison sentence for teaching his pupils on St. Helena began to realize that 
how to steal gasoline, poultry and ap- Alexander and Caesar and all the other 
ples. . . . The money marts were af- figures in history, save One, were noth- 
fected. . . . In Virgil, Ill., the State ing more than names. . . . He perceived 
Bank announced it had been robbed so that the name Jesus Christ was much 
often it could not stay in business, more than a mere name, and that this 
closed its doors. . . . Disorder appeared historic Figure exerts in each succeed- 
to be widespread. . . . "In Manila, two ing generation an awesome power over 
funeral processions approaching the the hearts and minds of men... . In 
same cemetery at the same time staged a word, Napoleen began to perceive 
a wild fist-fight over the right of way. who Christ really is. . . . Today Stalin, 
Attacked by cemetery watchmen, the ignorant of the identity of Christ, seeks 
pallbearers of both processions fled. . . . to drive Christ from the world. .. . 
Stolen articles were recovered. ... In Yesterday it was Hitler and Julian the 
Massillon, O., the police chief asked a § Apostate and Nero. . . . Tomorrow, 
suspect: “Where did you get that Stalin will cry out with Julian: “O 
shirt?” “From a basement on First St.,” Nazarene, Thou hast conquered,” and 
replied the suspect. “That’s my place,” new anti-Christs will arise who will also 


exclaimed the chief, “and that’s my go down in defeat. . . . Christ lives on 
shirt.” and on as a living influence in the 
world for this reason: Jesus Christ is 
The week experienced other influences God. Joun A. Toomey. 
BGROQRQY RODRIG eae 4 
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‘MOVIES FOR LENT 


‘‘Catholic Historical NEWS Events’’ 


Available in a 2-reel film. Scenes you want te see and show in your scheels and te your ¢ 
parishioners. Coronation of Pepe Pius XII — Pope Crestes Thirty-Twe Cardinals — Mother > 
Gabrini is Canenized — Pepe Creates Saints — Marian Congress — Pepe Receives Gifts. 4 

Running time, 25 minutes.—Rental $7.75 daily. > 


“THE ETERNAL GIFT" “THE MIRACLE OF FAITH" 
The first and only sound metien picture of Based on the story ‘“‘Miraeles of Lourdes.” 
$2 the selemn High Mass ever made — Nar- With English titles. 





te ep int i nin dnd 


% rator Rt. Rev. Monsignor Fulton J. Sheen. Running time, 78 minutes.—Rental $17.50 
y Running time, 96 —e $25.00 daily. 
; a “THE VIRGIN OF GUADALUPE" P 
> 
P “ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI" As the Miracle of Lourdes is se beautifully 
> The film is deeply moving in its sincerity, told in ‘‘The Song of Bernadette,” so rever- 
$> following clesely the life of St. Francis. ently and beautifully is the Miracle of Tepe- 
> Running time, 90 minates.—Rental $25.00 yae unfelded in ‘‘The Virgin of Guadalupe 
, daily. Running time, 85 anteater —Rental $25. 00 : 4 
. . 
% “THE GLORY OF FAITH" nia 3 
> It is the strongest dramatic feature with a “PERFECT SACRIFICE" ; 
basic religious theme to come from the for- in color now available for outright purchase ¢ 
4 eign shores: in some time. —enly $150.00. Ruaning time—24 minutes. $ 
Running time, 82 minates.—Rental $17.50 Every church should own this subject for 
daily. converts and elassreem instruction. 3 


“THE LITTLE FLOWER OF JESUS"— 


St. Therese of Lisieux 
The only sll-Baglish talking pictere on the Write teday for our free catalog. 


Sanahag chtin, 75 minutes —Rental $20.00 SUNRAY FILMS, Inc. 
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Correspondence 





Interracial Marriages 

Epitor: Up until the last few para- 
graphs, how clear and commendable 
was Father Drinan’s article, “Triumph 
over Racism,” in the January 22 is- 
sue. He had justly applauded the pre- 
cedent-shattering case in which Daniel 
G. Marshall, president of the Los An- 
geles Catholic Interracial Council, 
caused the California Supreme Court 
to void that State’s law against inter- 
racial marriage as a violation of the 
Federal Constitution’s guarantee of 
freedom of religion. But in winding up 
his article, as if stricken with 
an attack of excessive prudence, Father 
Drinan observes that while the Chureh 
places no impediment against such 
marriages, she does not encourage them 
under circumstances existing in the 
United States, as matrimonial fidelity 
might not survive the strain of social 
ostracism. Therefore, concludes Father 
Drinan, there should be no agitation to 
repeal such statutes as Mr. Marshall 
caused to be repealed: first, because it 
is unrealistic to expect any such re- 
peal; second, because such agitation 
might perpetuate the fallacy that 
Negroes, as a general practice, desire 
to intermarry with whites. 

I’m not so sure Father Drinan can 
speak for the Church’s policy, or that 
the American hierarchy ever has de- 
fined that policy. In the South, outside 
of Maryland and Louisiana, the prob- 
lem scarcely could exist, there being 
so few Negro Catholics. And as to the 
likelihood of ostracism begetting in- 
fidelity elsewhere, is that the heart of 
the matter? Millions of whites are mak- 
ing Protestant or civil marriages every 
year with other whites, only to divorce 
them later. Negroes marry and divorce 
other Negroes. All these were mar- 
riages the easy way. But a Negro and 
white united in the sacrament of matri- 
mony have thought long and hard. 
They have embraced a cross which they 
knew would always overshadow them. 
However, God’s marvelous grace has 
not been overlooked. I know two such 
couples. They lead highly interesting 
lives. Their friends are priests, artists, 
writers and perhaps an uncanonized 
saint or two. Yes, they face insults, 
difficulties. Real love is hard, not easy. 
It is the Cross. 

If it was right to repeal an un- 
Christian law in California, it is right 
to try to repeal it elsewhere. As to ex- 
pectation of success being unrealistic, 
Nero must have had many a laugh at 
those outnumbered Christians. As to 
the danger that action elsewhere such 
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as Mr. Marshall has successfully under- 
taken in California might perpetuate 
the fallacy that Negroes desire to inter- 
marry with whites, it would be truer to 
say that it might emphasize the fact 
that Negroes quite naturally prefer the 
dignity of marriage to the scandal of 
illegitimacy. 

This writer knows of no ethnologist 
today who estimates that more than 30 
per cent of American Negroes are of 
pure African stock. The gradations of 
complexion are eloquent, and the Cath- 
olic solution is the sacrament of matri- 
mony. 

In stating the belief that Father 
Drinan was stricken with an attack 
of excessive prudence, I hasten to 
add that I’ve suffered from them also. 
I believe the Church, in the interest of 
true prudence, should encourage the re- 
peal of all laws everywhere against in- 
terracial marriage, against anything 
that would intimate that our brother in 
Christ, the Negro, is something less 
than a human person. 

In an address on the fate of Cardinal 
Mindszenty, Cardinal Spellman recent: 
ly said: 

Let us not confuse prudence with 
lack of vision, unity, courage and 
strength as we watch nation after 
nation fall victim to communism, 
for prudence is often but an excuse 
for silence, procrastination and 
compromise. 


In The Three Ages of the Interior Life, 
Rev. Reginald Garrigou-Lagrange, 
O.P., writes: “True prudence never 
loses sight of the elevation of the end 
toward which we would journey: it 
judges all our acts in relation to eter- 
nal life, and not only in relation to the 
customs or conventions of our environ- 
ment.” Tep LEBERTHON 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Reviewing the Reviewer 


Epvitor: Father Brodrick’s review of 
Lord Acton’s Essays in Freedom and 
Power (AM. 2-12, p. 519), was largely 
criticism of Miss Himmelfarb (who 
wrote the Introduction), and liberals in 
general. It is a pity he did not consider 
more carefully the thought of Lord Ac- 
ton. From his opening sentence: “With 
Acton we are again on the liberal band- 
wagon,” it is not clear whether Lord 
Acton or Miss Himmelfarb or both are 
already aboard. Again, his reference to 
“this Titan’s political wisdom,” and his 
later comment, “Acton possessed in- 
credible learning and little genuine wis- 
dom,” leave some doubt as to whether 
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there is a contradiction between gep. 
uine and political wisdom. 

Let us admit Acton’s religious cop. 
trariness, his errors in the matter of tha 
Vatican Council. Let us admit his often 
harsh and lofty judgments, againgt 
which indeed on his deathbed he sadly 
warned his son. But at the same time 
there is in his work much genuine and 
political wisdom which many his. 
torians and political scientists and es. 
pecially Catholics (Dr. Lally and 
Bishop Mathew) are rediscovering for 
us today. The “tiresomely ingeminated 
axiom” that power tends to corrupt 
may have plenty of exceptions, but who 
would deny it expresses a real truth, 
Yet this celebrated sentence is merely 
one seized from the context of a hasty 
letter. Beyond this in his essays and 
lectures and book notices is a remark- 
able analysis of forces which now domi- 
nate our time. 

Sad it is that, instead of appraising 
the relevance of Acton’s thought, your 
reviewer merely comments on the gul- 
libility of liberals and reiterates his 
well-known shortcomings. Let us not 
forever permit these to obscure his 
rich contributions to history and po- 
litical thought. 

Epwarp LittLEJOHN 
Detroit, Mich. 


Kenrick Remailing Service 
Epiror: I should like to bring to the 
attention of the readers of AMERICA a 
form of Catholic activity in which they 
can all participate. This is the Kenrick 
Remailing Service. 

The Service was set up by the semi- 
narians of Kenrick Seminary in St. 
Louis to encourage groups and individ- 
uals to remail Catholic magazines and 
periodicals to missionaries and chap- 
lains for further distribution by them. 

Remailing Catholic magazines each 
month after they have been read is one 
of the easiest and least expensive ways 
of passing on good Catholic literature, 
and the amount of good that it can do 
is immeasurable. 

Here at Kenrick we have the names 
of hundreds of missionaries and chap- 
lains who have sent us urgent pleas for 
Catholic periodicals. We do not have 
nearly enough “remailers” to fill these 
orders. Therefore, if the readers of 
AMERICA wish to remail this magazine, 
or any Catholic publication, to a mis- 
sionary, please write to: 

Kenrick Remailing Service 

7800 Kenrick Road 

St. Louis 19, Missouri. 

In your letter, give the name of the 
magazine or magazines you wish to re 
mail. The address of an appreciative 
missionary or chaplain will be sent you 
as soon as possible. 

James BIcuiN 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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